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For Voters of Tomorrow 


A classroom magazine program designed for voters of tomorrow . . . 
... And to meet the exacting standards of today’s Social Studies teacher. 


WEEKLY 


Senior Scholastic—Major articles on national and world affairs; 
Forum Topic of the Week (pro and con) ; Interview of the Week; 
Understanding the News; You and Economics; Short story; Boy 
dates Girl; Life Adjustment features. 


Your 


PLUS THESE EXTRAS 
¥% Key to Understanding World News 


students A 32-page up-to-date reference supplement that will 
be used by your students throughout the year... A 
copy for each student subscriber. 


need Avenues to World Peace 
A 32-page study and reference unit on world peace 
plans and organizations . . . Complete exposition of the 


all of these United Nations and how it works .. . A copy for each 


student subscriber. 


Our American Schools 

A 32-page study and reference unit that tells the story 
of education in America and its place in our American 
way of life... A copy for each student subscriber. 





Turn the page for Senior Scholastic’s complete editorial program. => 











hat the Voter of Tomorrow Needs... 


he voter of tomorrow needs to appreciate the democratic 
ge which is his and of which he is a part 
needs to know the issues that face us in what is per- 
s the most crucial period in the world’s history 
» needs to understand the forces for good and for evil 
are at work in the world today, and the way in which 
» forces shape world affairs 
> needs to know how to think, how to examine critically 
ides of a controversial question, to weigh the pro against 
the con—and to make up his own mind 
He needs to have a sound sense of moral values and 
} uman dec ency 
Senior Scholastic’s editoria program 1s designed to meet 


1 
hese objec tives 


The Issues That Face Us 


@® MAJOR ARTICLE ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Every week a major article deals with an important prob 
lem in the rapidly-changing field of world affairs. Each 
irticle integrates the subject ma.xcer with its historic back 
ground. Subjects are chosen for their timeliness and impor- 
tance and are treated to highlight their significance. Maps 
and photographs implement the text. (See pp. 10-14.) 


@ MAJOR ARTICLE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Every week a second major article deals with an issue 
before Congress, an economic, political, or social question, 

i problem in state or local government. Materia] is pre- 
sented objectively. Charts, graphs. and photographs imple- 
ment the text and the subject matter of each article is 
integrated with background material which illuminates to 
day's events in the light of their history. (See pp. 15-17.) 


@ UNDERSTANDING THE NEWS 


The outstanding news events of each week are presented 

in four pages, together with vivid biographical sketches of 
» men and women who make the news. The significance 

f important events in the fast-changing world scene is 
lighted in the “What's Behind It” section which is part 
1ajor news stories. News is teletyped to our presses 
na week of the date tne magazine arrives mn your 


oom. (See pp. 19-22.) 


Skill in Critical Thinking 


@ FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK (Pro and Con) 


Each issue features a pro and con discussion. These dis- 
ire major articles in which both sides of timely, 
sial issues are presented with the arguments for 

side given objectively and logically. These discussions 
ain students to organize and evaluate information, to 
veigh the evidence on both sides of a controversial subject, 


and to reach a conclusion. (See pp. 7-9.) 


Moral and Spiritual Values 


@ INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Every issue features an interview with a person prominent 
in the news who has a special mora! and spiritual message 


(See p. 6.) 


or young people today 


International Cooperation 


@ ARTICLES ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


Significant developments in the work of the international 
peace organization are brought home to students in major 
articles in simple, teachable terms. The achievements of 
the specialized agencies are highlighted, together with the 
importance of international cooperation in our time 


@ WEEKLY UNITED NATIONS NEWS 


In every issue a section of “Understanding the News” is 
devoted to the latest United Nations news. In this section 
news is reported and interpreted as it occurs. Interesting 
sidelights on the world peace organization add to an under- 
standing of what the U. N. is trying to achieve. 


Sosial Studies Skills 


@ YOU AND ECONOMICS 


In every issue a term or concept in economics growing 
out of the news of the week is explained in simple, easy- 
to-understand language. (See p. 18.) 


@ WEEKLY QUIZ PAGE 


In every issue you will find a full-page quiz. Based on 
facts, ideas, and vocabulary derived from the contents of 
the issue, the quiz employs a variety of testing devices and 


stresses map, chart, and graph reading skills. (See p. 23.) 


@ SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


4 four-page Semester Review Test forms part of one of 
the iast issues of each semester. Questions include objec- 
tive and essay types, map and chart work, and picture 


identification 


Pius Student-Interest Features 


@ SHORT STORIES (See p. 24) 


One in each issue. Stories are especially selected for 


merit and for their appeal to students of high school 


@ LIFE ADJUSTMENT FEATURES 


Vovational Guidance (p. 30); Boy dates Girl (p. 32); 
Your Health (p. 30); Following the Films (p. 24); Sharps 


and Flats (record reviews); Sports (p. 28). 





Special Issues of Senior Scholastic 


Special issues expand one subject of international or 
national importance and are published at regular intervals 


during the school year. Special issues include: 


@ GREAT BRITAIN 


Britain in the world today; what has taken place under 
the Labor government; Britain’s struggle to recover from 
the effects of World War I; Britain’s economy and world 


trade; How British government and politics function 


@ DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS 


As our economy becomes more and more complex, distri 
bution of goods becomes more important as a phase of our 
economy. The network from producer to consumer will be 


traced through all the steps in marketing 


@ THE WORLD’S FOOD PROBLEM 
The world’s expanding population in relation to food 
production; can improved methods of agriculture keep pace 


with the growth in world population 


@ RUSSIA’S SATELLITES 
The industrial potential of the nations in Russia’s orbit; 
the extent to which Russia can count on these nations in an 


ill-out war; possibilities for the spread of Titoism 


Scholastic Planned with Help of Teachers 


The editorial program of Senior Scholastic is planned 
with the help of an Editorial Advisory Board consisting of 


classroom teachefs, supervisors, curriculum specialists, and 
other experts in education. The members of our Editorial 
Advisory board for Social Studies are listed in the masthead 
m page 2 of the Student Edition. The members of our 
National Advisory Council are listed in the upper left corner 


of page 1-T 


Less Than Price of a Newspaper 


Mass circulation ‘and the support of selected advertisers 
rake possible the low price of 65 cents for a full semester 
subscription (15 issues) to Senior Scholastic; $1.30 (30 
issues) for the complete school year. See page 7-T for 
money-saving combination rate: Senior Scholastic and Lit- 


erary Cavalcade 


Congress at Work—Free 


A limited number of copies of the latest issue of Congress 
at Work, our special supplement on Congress, are stil] avail- 
able. Upon request we shall send 10 copies of Congress at 
Work with every order for 10 or more copies of the student 
edition for as long as the supply lasts. Simply write “Con- 
gress at Work” on the margin of the order card. 


This is the Teacher Edition of Senior Scholastic. It 
includes the compiete student edition, which is inserted 
between pages 4-T and 5-T of the Teacher Edition. The 
Teacher Edition is supplied free on orders for 10 or 
more copies of the student edition. 











Special Supplements 


Special supplements are sepa- 
rately-bound units, published as 


Part II of regular issues. Every 
student subscriber receives his 
own copy at NO £XTRA COST. 


WORLD NEWS. 


This 32-page, separately-bound 


reference unit will be issued as Part II of the October 
3 issue by request of Social Studies teachers. This 


%& With Oct. 3 issue of Senior 
Scholastic — YOUR KEY TO 
UNDERSTANDING 


handy reference guide—an encyclopedia in miniature 

presents up-to-date, vital background for under- 
standing today’s world—information not available in 
any other single source, The KEY will be invaluable 
to your students throughout ‘lie school year. 

Our staff prepares the KEY in September, in order 
to provide the most up-to-date material on problems 
that are significant and newsworthy for the fall of 
1951. 


%& With Nov. 7 issue of Senior 

Scholastic-OUR AMERICAN 

SCHOOLS. 

This 32-page, separately-bound 
unit will be issued as Part II of 
the November 7 issue of Senior 
Scholastic. Our schools are the 
vital medium for training tomor- 
row's citizens, vet many young 
people leave school with little 
knowledge or understanding of 
the system of public education upon which our democ- 
racy’s future rests 

At the request of many teachers, Scholastic Maga- 
zines is preparing a careful review and history of 
American education and its current trends, written for 
the student reader, and designed to spark the student's 
interest in the vital role of education in American life. 
This special supplement will show students how edu- 
cation opens the doors of American opportunity and 
how its services expand with American progress. This 
unique unit will make clear the responsibility of every 
citizen toward the schools 

* With Feb. 20 issue of Senior 

Scholastic-AVENUES TO 

WORLD PEACE. 

This supplement will explore 
the avenues through which men 
have in the past and are today 
working for permanent peace. 
Among subjects to be covered 
are: international organization 
(the United Nations and its pre- 
decessors); negotiation; arbitra- 

tion and conciliation; world court; great-power and 
balance-of-power systems; cultural interchange. 














Senior Scholastic’s Purposes and Values 


promote desirable social attitudes and _relation- 


increase pride and faith in our American heritage, To 
ships between boys and girls. See “Boy dates Girl” 


in American democracy and in the freedoms that 
have made our nation great. See “Meet Captain (page 32) 
John Eisenhower” (page 6) ‘o encourage good reading habits and an apprecia- 
develop understanding of current affairs and en- tion of the beauty and power of creative expression. 
courage responsible participation in civic life. See See short story “Parade Day” (page 24). 
“It Happened This Summer” (pp. 19-22); “Ne . ost _, : 
we Pog ae 18. oo. help students learn to think logically and give con- 
Line on the Economic Front” (pp. 15-17); “Japan— sl , Whea* 
; ; ; ; sideration to the opinions of others. See “Forum 
Enemy Into Ally” (pp. 10-13) : ” tt , ” 
Topic of the week: Oil Under Troubled Waters 
present to students the truth about the aims and - oan : om ; » 
, (pp. 7-9) New Line on the Economic Front 
methods of communism and to show how they ( 15-17 What Y Pl ” (page 5) 
a . A yp. 15- Sa nat You Please” (p 5). 
differ from our own. See “Japan—Enemy Into Ally PI y pag 
(pp. 10-13 
help students acquire knowledge and skills in his- 
tory, government and economics. See “You and 
Economics: Baseball—Organized Sport and Monop- 
oly, Too?” (page 18); “New Line on the Economic health and 
Front” (pp. 15-17). (page 30) 


develop oni and emotional maturity, to form 
desirable traits of character and high moral stand- 
ards. See “Meet Captain John Eisenhower” (page 6) 


encourage students to learn and practice sound 
nutrition habits. See “Your Health” 


Social Studies Achievement Keys 


Every teacher ordering 20 or more copies of Senior Scho- 
lastic may obtain free, on request, two Social Studies 
Achievement Keys (pictured at left full size), to use as 
Key is shown actual size. Key to be : : i an . ‘ , ” 
student awards. To obtain: write “Send Social Studies Keys 

awarded to a boy has lapel clasp. aa 
on order card with this issue. If you use card sent to you 


Key for girl is ringed for ready . 50 te 
cthinalaninia: bi: Geist ie aad niin, first class mail, check “box” listing key offer. 


x *« * 


@ For the Busy Teacher 


Each issue of the Teacher Edition (which comes wrapped 
around the Student Edition) covtains teaching aids based 
on materials in the issue (See pages 5-T, 6-T). In addition TO ORDER SENIOR SCHOLASTIC... 
there is “Tools for Teachers,” a listing of articles, books, and 
audio-visual! aids dealing with one of the major articles in 





Please use one of these cards to order a 
a future issue classroom set of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, and 
pass the second card to another teacher. 
, if your teaching assignment this term is 
@ Announcement Regarding Next Issue concerned with subject matter or grade level 
This issue of Senior Scholastic, dated September 19th, for which Senior Scholastic is not appropriate, 
s the first issue of the new term. So that schools may re please pass this copy of the magazine to a 
7 pa e teacher who would be interested. Perhaps 
it during the opening week of school, this issue is : ‘ 
; some other Scholastic Magazine would be ap- 
tiled about September Ist to our active subscription list P 
: propriate for your present assignment. We 
New o1 pe apaet received after September Ist will be served im invite you to write for sample copies of 
mediately upon receipt of the order other Scholastic Magazines: 
ges for differentials in school opening dates in 
ee ape a‘ ee . : JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK 
nber, to give teachers time to ascertain the number : . : ? 
(Social Studies and English (Social Studies: grades 8, 
#t subscriptions they wish, and to avoid the piling up of grades 6, 7, 8) 9, 10) 
weekly copies at the school, we are st iggering the shipping PRACTICAL ENGLISH LITERARY 
dates of thé first two issues. The second issue (dated Sep- (English: grades 9, 10, 11, CAVALCADE (monthly) 
tember 26th) will be mailed in time to reach the schools 12) (English: grades 10, 11, 12) 
September 20th and 21st. The third issue (dated October 
Srd) and each weekly issue thereafter will reach the schools 


on or betore the date of issue. 


Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 











SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ut ay weekly during the schoo! year Seas throfigh May inclusive except during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class i “) 

matter at Post Office at Dayton, Obie, under Act of March 8 79. Contents copyright. 195 by Scholastic Corperation. Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Pertedical 

Literature 81 aac RIPTION” Pat ES $1.20 « year, 60 cents « comester ingle subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 « seheel year. Single copy (current school year), 10 cents eech. 
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SEE THE COMPLETE ARRAY OF NEW 
PARKER PENS YOUR DEALER IS 
FEATURING NOW. AMERICA’S PREFERRED 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS, THEY BRING 
REAL PRIDE AND LASTING WRITING 
PLEASURE. YOU'LL FIND A PARKER AT 
ALMOST ANY PRICE YOU FAVOR. 
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aw 
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New Parker " 
Speciel. Miracle 
clan 


This world’s most-wanted 

e Aero-metric Ink System to 
ond writing smoother. Pli-glass 
gage visible ir wuppl Slim 











oVvor;rs 2010-7 ‘aca 
’S up; pens, $19.75 up. 
et, $19.75; pen, $13.50 


point. 4 colors. Pen, $3.00 
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Basketball or badminton 


track or tennis—game 


or gym — you can count on stepping up your speed 
and power this fall with BALL-BAND Arch-Gard 
shoes. These good-looking, long-wearing sport shoes 


have been scientifically developed by BALL-BAND 


to give your feet. cushioned protection right at the 


three points where it will do your game the most 


good. See for yourself what a difference the three 


points of Arch-Gard support can make in your 


score. You’ll find Arch-Gard shoes at the store 


that features the Red Ball trade mark 


—in the window and on the shoes. 
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THE CROWN 


¥ How ARCH-GARD 
Helps YOU Become 


a Better Athlete 


BRACES METATARSAL ARCH 
reduce strain of fast take-oftfs 
and protects this sensitive 
irea in sudden and 
quick pivots 

SUPPORTS LONG ARCH to 
increase staying power by 
holding foot bones in proper 
alignment to reduce muscle 
strain 

CUSHIONS HEEL to take the 
shock out of pounding speed 
to insure lasting comfort for 
feet and for leg muscles 


BALL-BAND 


to 
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ARCH -CARD 
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THis MontH: Get Set, Gang... 
Contest Time Is Coming! 


TT 
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ie ee 


Honorable Mention in 1951 Scholastic-Ansco Contest. Remember, you can always rely on Ansco Film—indoors or out, in any camera. 


unce 


prize winning pictures waiting to be FREE. Rain or shine, indoors or out, 
istic- snapped all around you. So keep Ansco Film gives you crisp, clear 
Ar Photography t t. If you your camera loaded with Ansco and snapshots every time, in any camera. 
missed out this year, don’t let that scout around for good subjects ; Remember, All-Weather Film is 
like the swell still life illustrated made strictly for you. Saves you lots 
und a chance to double these here. of headaches and pocket money be- 
prizes f entries are made on Ansco Film Delivers Prize Winning Pix cause it gives you results every time. 
Ansco Film. Remember, too, there - , +1 After all, that’s what you're paying 
a Bh a a : We wish all of you could have seen your anod sumer fae. alee 
are 1otographic Scholarship a. os , your good money for, isn't it? 
, > the 1951 “Scholastic-Ansco” contest 
Awards plus plenty of prizes in rage , 
ye a i asttagt winners. Then you'd get an idea of 
Pisce mercné aise + 
: what Ansco All-Weather Film can 
Get Out And Get A Winner Now really do. Ansco is the one and only 
those film fully guaranteed ... either you 
get perfect results, or a new roll, 


Next mont! 


the big, excitir 


stop you. There are h prizes 


You don’t have to wait for 
contest rules. There are dozens of 


Ansco All-Weather Film 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to 
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{ 
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Phyllis Ann Terril 
Lincoln High S« 
Ohio 


100l — busy and out of trouble 
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high schoo] years, playing all concerts, 
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on current Pasadena 
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in my reading life 
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Batter Up! 


By Tom Pisula, Scottsdale (Pa.) High School 


(Starred words refer to baseball) 
'E 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for pub- 
lication in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built 
around one subject, which may be drawn from History, Art, 
Science, or any other field of knowledge. Maximum about 50 
words, of which af least 10 must be related to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries must include puz- 
zle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, design with 
answers filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
Yo:k 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue 
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The umpire calls ano 
and a (18 Across). 

Musical instrument. 
Northeastern (abbr.). 
Home field of Dodgers 
(abbr.). 

Man's best friend. 

Canal connecting Medite: 
ranean Sea with Red Sea. 
To fall short. 

What we breathe. 

Lord Lt. of Ireland (abbr. ). 
Small portions of land. 
National League 


Used 1. 
Fraud 

An League (abbr.) 

Ball hit out of bounds 

testiva 


ieTican 


English country 
Lubricates 
George (abbr.). 
International League 
(abbr 

The umpire 
Down) anda - 
12th President of the 
initials 21. Acquire 
You feel this when you dis- 
agree with tl 


It 


alls a (1 


5. 
star, Mel 
1e umpire Used for winter snow sport 
is the umpire's right to Last vear of high school. 
from the Mistakes. 

Strong wind 

Except 
provided 


Exist 


Unit of measure for printed 


a man 
diamond 
Preacher — — —, Dodger. 
Whitney 
Unit of electr 

A division of geologic time. 
European Rex 
abbr.) 
Author of 


tials ) 


otherwise 
abbr.). 


as herein 


al resistance 
very Program matter 
A position, short -- — — —. 
Seize 

Abbr. of 
historian. 
Brooklyn, 
Part of the hand 


Father 


“Common Sense 


— Eusebius, church 
Line trom center of 


t 
to « 


umference 

(abbr. ) 
ind 

baseb ills 


Pungsten si 
Grain for men 
Used to clout 
nphlet (abbr 


the manager s 


10rses, 
ntraction f 

job keep « 
ple of 


r dog 


“it is. 
of 
Indo-China 


p 
ii 
It yunt 
Doctor of Science 
( igo —- 
Dair t ¢ hart cit 


abbr 


onal League (abbr.). 


n abbr.) 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Captain John Eisenhower 


ic week following the 


West Point cadets were 


The captain did not. He admitted, however, that those on 
the team sometir had a hard time keeping up with their 
studies because of the time and effort they put into training 

ips. Some of the football players in his Eng- 


Ss, and ¢t 
asses, he added, were “scraping the bottom academi 
im about 


il] the time.’ 
| . 


1e subject—id } 


he pointed out, “those on the athletic squads get 


} 


# the 1 is much out of West Point as those who are not.’ 


nisconceptions 
ypewriters ind te lephones ( 
liste ] ’ 
listen Denver. Colo.. but an “army brat” moved around so 
tunate one, because what (¢ aptain 


ipt. Eisenhower, only son of the general, was born in 
Oo 
much that he hesits to call Denver his home town. He 

, ; 
assistant professor of English t was graduated from West Point, his father’s Alma Mater, 
towards taking the Scholastically, he stood 138th in a class of 475 

- 
scandal ide While at the Point, his only sport was tennis. 
- : 

ishakes ill around, t nterview got under wa\ 


f West Poi 


er his graduation > served in the European Theater 
f General Dwight D. Eisenhower sat thirty months before taking on his teaching job 
1} 


, 
table easy chair, elbows resting on » Academ ] 


he took a refresher course in English at 


, 
isped imbia University 


“The Honor System Is Still Intact’ “AB Cadet Does Not Lie, Cheat, or Steal” 


Eisenhower, the punishment of apt. Eisenhower strongly implied that the high school 


nety-odd cadets “wasn’t a bit »s who enter West Point in the years to come will 


be expected to live by the same code of honor which gov 
he said erned the lives of his classmates, his father’s classmates, 
mu start condon and generations of American military leaders before them. 
sung man W ho does not believe he can live by the code 
ild never enter the Academy 

Upon entrance,” Capt. Eisenhower expliined, “the new 
cadet has the principles of the system carefully explained 
him and he immediately begins to live by the practical 
application of these principles. Briefly, they mean that a 
cadet does not lie, cheat, or steal. His word and his signature 
above question. He is honor bound to report any viola 
1e to his attention, for the honor system is 

». He knows that a single inten 


weave West 

benefits which 
} } ] 

yniv the luxury 

room but also 


tv where 


I do, that’s 


i violation of 


Blaine Litte ll 





FORUM TOPIC, OF THE WEEK 


Oil Under Troubled Waters 


A pro and con discussion: Should the Federal Government 


give the states control of oil under coastal waters? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION Until the mid-1930s, no one questioned that the 

You can't even see the land that is causing one of states had control of this land. Then the Federal 
the biggest real estate disputes in our history. It is Government decided that it had rights to it. 

Congress has tried to clear up the question. The 


completely covered with water. This land is gener 
U. S. Supreme Court handed down decisions in 1947 


ally referred to as the tidelands, and its rich resources 
and 1950. But the question is stil] unanswered. 
The land lies off the shores of states bordering the Meanwhile the states were ordered to stop issuing 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. Strictly speak new leases for drilling or exploration. And a 100- 
billion barrel oil reserve offshore won't be touched 


until someone decides who controls it 


of oil are the cause of the dispute 


ing, “tidelands” is the wrong word for it. Tidelands 
refers to land washed by the ebb and flow of the 
tides. Neither the states nor the Federal Government The House of Representatives recently passed a 
—the parties to the dispute—doubt that the states bill introduced by Rep. F. E. Walter (Dem., Pa.). 
own this land. What they have been battling over i It gives up Federal claims confirmed by the Supreme 
who controls the lands seaward of the low-water Court. The bill is now before the Senate. President 
mark to the three-mile limit, and in some cases far Truman vetoed a similar bill in the past 

out on the Continental Shelf (see map on page 9) So the question is still open: Who should control 


| 


and who should have the right to lease oil privileges the submerged land 


| Louisiana control over offshore lands in oftshore areas, says that “it might 
s ind oil producti ut ont on lead to nationalization without compen 
; »f }] . 


inental Shelf sation resources useful in defend 


ia 
1. Attempts by the Federal Govern- ng the country.” A group of state offi 
ment to control the offshore lands are 2. The Supreme Court, in its deci- ils claims that this action “clouds the 
violations of historic and_ traditional 
states’ rights. 


sion in the California case in 1947 and sights of every state in the Union to its 
again last year in the Texas and Louisi- ands, harbors, improvements, waters 


ana cases, failed to say that the Federal 1 and other resources” un 


; , 
Sen. Tom Connally of Says the Government actually owned the off- der its land as well as its waters 


‘ederal Government trving te - . By 
Federal yvernie shore lands People on the states’ side contend 


fiscate the submerged lands in violati : ; : ; , 
f the “th | Ihe high court held that Calitornia that this is not simply a matter of con 
xt the t } - , , . 

th val atotes” Gi } lvo ind therefore Texas and Louisiana cern for a few states along the Gulf and 
he several es thts adv 

since the California case largely Cle Pacific Coasts. It is a threat to every 





cates claim th: 13 original vlonies . 

] these two—did not own state and its natural resources and lands 
~pt control hei Fshc lands ‘ 
when they gave uj 
join in the Federal union. On that basis 


every state has rig] f control over its The court 


shore strip had cl ] +, . 
their sovereignty to ; : 4. The states have agencies that are 
ypoundary 
already able to handle the problems of 
conservation, leasing, and royalties. 
fTshore territories Government has “paramoui its i ass 
re ae _—s , Controlling the production of oil is 
In the cases of Texas and Louisiana, nd full dominion and power over the 
here’s a lot more to it t) th he lands, minerals, and other things” in 
there's a lot more to it than that. When ‘ trolling production that has been in use 
Texas established itself as ar lepend that three-mile belt. But the court did 
. remamepele fas an indepen , oe tha Walaa 4 F for years by state conservation and reg 
of not say that the rederai sovernmen 1 : 
in off ulatory bodies has worked fine. No 


a complicated job. The system of con 


lai re d 


ent republic in 1836, it 
» belt thr ' } 05 owned it ; 
shore belt three | ig (al t agency controlled from Washington can 
miles) wide as its boundary t thé It is now up to Congress to decide do as good a job. 
time, the | S. re *xas anc the matter, say state-control supporters Besid é 1 t were 
= . . esides, Sa advocates of state con 
its claims. In 1845, Texas e Congress has the final authority over . . , 
. “oe : , trol, royalties from offshore oil produc 
independence and joined the United who owns and controls public lands 
. NW ol , 5a ae tion are earmarked for special purposes 
States. But it still claimed its original that are not owned by the states 
: It would work hardship on the states 
boundaries, and therefore has the same is liacadiies a ' tI 
’ ' . » change the sent arrangeme 
right to these submerged lands today. 3. Unless control is put back in the we . P accep eit sre 4) 
hands of the states, the situation will « , ase of Texas, for example, ol 
( F: » ‘ > 2<ce > the i 
lead finally to Federal control of every '°Y* ties are reserved for the public 
resource on state property. 


Louisiana is in a different position. 
In 1938, the state legislature passed a 


law declaring that the state’s boundary 
was 27 miles from the shoreline. This, Hines H. Baker, president of Humble 5. Leases granted by states to oil 
many people say, is e1 o give Oil & Refining Co., largest oi] producer producers were made in good faith and 


school system. 








in the belief that the states .have the 
right to control offshore oil production 


S t tr. the Interior 


ad t 1 (ongres 
that the policy of the 
ve came into office 

; } , 

iore lands be 

) q ies 
later, and 
about it 


handed 


Os 

stop Issuing 
exploration 

pl ti 
> permitted 
states 
agreements 
lowed to control 
vill be forced to 


ontracts 


6. Oil companies would rather deal 
with the states than with the Federal 
Covernment, 


= ’ 
yperators believe they 


re efficiently and with less irri 


an pro 


they are dealing with state 
uups. One spokesman for 
savs they like to have 


» do with Wash 


NO! 


can offshore 
Federal Government has 


1. Nobody really 
lands, but the 


control over them as a sovereign nation, 


own 


under international law. 


al Phili; 


1 
idea something 


S. Sol r Gene! 


sally belong to any 


Standard of California. Photo t Burt 
Oil is present in pockets deep under the sea floor 
logists find the oil by listening to undersea explosions 


merce, protect itself, and perform simi 
lar function } have 
exc lu ive cont ] ) som I } s€a 
and submerged lands off i ‘s. The 


three-mile distance was 
ago as the maximum distance a cannon- 


ball could travel. Fr 1 tl 

tance no nation was in 

in those days 
That, he said, is why the 

Court didn't state that the U. S 


same way that you 


Supreme 

»wned 

the land in the I can 
r } . | 

a piece of real estate. He als said 

f 


ufionality of 


wn 


1 , “eee 
he doubts 


the constit 
a law like the Walter bill, wh trans 


fers title to the states. Since the Federal 


that 


Government only has control and juris- 
diction over the submerged lands and 
them, it probably 


doesn’t really own 


can't give them away to any state 


2. The Federal 
made no claims to any 
land, or resources. 


Government _ has 
inland waters, 


No one siding with the Federal Gov- 
ernment has questioned the ownership 
by the states of inland resources or land 
under inland waters. 

Claims that the Federal Government 
" 


is trving to confiscate resources undet 


waters have been spread by 
rights They } 
- 


done this in an effort to gain support 


inland 


states’ supporters 


cean shore 
lines. Even the Supreme Court has indi- 


cated that there is no question of 


from states which have no 
whe 
ership of inland waters or resources ia 


the offshore decisio1 


3. States 
this controversy at all. 


rights are not an issue in 


The Supreme Court denied tha 
13 riginal col TLES entered the 
with ownership and contro] over three 


miles of land off their shores. The 


said that the prin iple of the three 


court 
mie 
1 N a \ 1 
legally established 


born 


peen 


country was Besides 


ye ’ 
it held that there wasn't 


Moritz 
Geo- 
measured on 


evidence 


enough that the 
wriginal states had retained any offshore 


to prove 


contro] 
The court decided that Texas couldn't 
boundary after it 
hat would violate 
principle that all 
on an “equal 
states couliatt 
claim offshore boundaries, then Texas 
; court also denied 
yuisiana or any other 
boundaries into the 


claim its 10.5-mile 


entered the Union 


} 
the constitutional 
footing.’ I el 
ildn’t either. The 
power! a Le 


extend its b 


4. Oil resources are one of the most 
vital properties of the nation, particu- 
larly during times like these, and they 
must be conserved and administered 
properly. 

While the conservation agencies of 
Texas and other states have worked out 
well during normal times, they are set 
up mainly to see that prices are kept 
from dropping because of overproduc- 
This principle isn’t the right way 
to administer oil resources during a time 
of war or when there is a threat of war. 
Besides, California doesn’t have any 
conservation system. 

Administration forces feel that the 
offshore question shouldn’t be settled 
in a hurry. That is why their bills, in 
cluding those introduced by Sen. Joseph 
O'Mahoney of Montana, Sen. Lister Hill 
of Alabama, and Rep. Mike Mansfield 
of Montana, provide only for temporary 
Federal control while the entire situa- 
tion is being studied. Both the Hill and 
Mansfield bills provide that royalties 


should be earmarked for schools—but 
f ted to the 


hion 


schools of 
Texas or any ther single state They 


} j } 
he public schools 


they are not restri 
be used t 


United States. 


5. The Supreme Court and the Ad- 
ministration both hold that leases issued 
by the states in good faith ought to be 


tandard Oil ¢ N 4 I by Russell Lee 


Dynamite is exploded under sea. Sound waves go down, are 
rebound. Sound waves tell 


location of oil. 





handled so that no one is hurt by later 
action. 


Most Administrat 
royalties be di 
s and the Federal 
final settlement 
ilso pro ide 
iIders “ 
tre spass 


s decisio 


6. The ultimate goal is to find out 
how much oil is under the submerged 
lands and start getting it out 

for OU IS particularly press 
Ing now because of the possibi loss to 
us of the oil from Iran. Many American 
vil produc ers have changed their views 
recently They want pump oil, and 
they will support any side that will help 
them do it. Walter S$. Hallanan, presi- 
dent of Plymouth Oil ©o. and chairman 
of Offshore Lessees Committee, has 
switched his support té temporary Fed- 
eral control. 

A compromise that will satisfy the 


Administration, Congress, and the states 
will probably provide the final solution 


dhe een 


The Continental Shelf 


Along the shores of Texas and Louisiana, the Continental Shelf is an ex- 
tension of the flat coastal plain out to a depth of about 600 feet. There 
the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico drops away rapidly to the deeps. Search 
for oil on Continental Shelf takes effort, time, and money. Rain squalls, 
120-mile per hour winds, and the 32-foot waves of Gulf hurricanes make 
both drilling and the search for oil deposits difficult and expensive. 


The drilling platforms are erected in the open sea and rest on oceon eer. 








Memorial in Hiroshima symbolizes our peace with Japan. 


For the first time in modern history 


the victor in a great war 


makes friends with a defeated enemy 


JAPAN- 


W “ 


City razed by A-bomb has been rebuilt with U. S. help. 


HEN you 


hight 


ive fou and won a 


you Can e1lnel punish 
or try to make 


This is true 


your 


frie nds 


defeated foe 
with him 
ws 


ooly 


not only in fights 


irds but also in fights among 


» of settlement is known 


liomati lingo as a : nitive 


» second asa of rec 


bloody nose you got 
“Pearl Harbor”? 

gets the black eve he 
attack on 


both of you shake hands 


vas it 


itomic 


gones be bygones.” 
enemy -—— a basic 
’ , 
ld religi 


prin 
ms. It has been 
pits for many 


pre cen- 


turies preached but seldom 


practi ed 


Unique Peace Pact 


time in modern 
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first 


‘at Wor | Owe!!! 


! 
1 te 


decide prin 


with a defeated enemy 


ng 


pea treaty proposed 


States 18 umique iImong 
quote John 
“architect” 


igreement is truly one 








Our Front Cover 
Japanese Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
(lett) escorted by U. S$. 2 mbassador John 
F. Dulles, architect of a peace treaty that 
says, “Let bygones be bygones.”—/nter- 
national News Photo 





mnciliation. Never in modern times 


ave 


rec 


} ind bitter 


The \ lave, 


the victors in a great 
wal ipplie 1 th 


PI iis principle 


in the name of peace imposed discrimi 


nave 


treaty 


iumiliations, which 


The 
ivoid that great error 


nations and 
bred 
Ww nuld 
It is exper ted that the treaty 
signed at a formal conference in San 
Francisco during I 
September 4. The ceremony is t 
place in San Francisco’s War Memorial 
Opera House “birthplace’ f the 
United Nations. It 
’ hat the U. N. Charter was ad 
in 1945 
Fifty 
on Japan between 
V-] Day have 


attend the conference 


new wal present 


will be 


the week beginning 


take 


was in this hist 


hall 
all who had declared 
Pear] Harbor 
invited to 
President Tru 
man has appointed Secretary of State 
Dean Ache son 
the State 
Dulles 
Dem 


(Rep 


nations 
Wal 


and been 


Republican adviser to 
John Foster 

Tom Connally 
Texas Alexander Wiley 

Wisconsin) of the Senate For- 
Committee to head the 


Department 
and ‘ Senators 


and 


Russian Opposition to Treaty 
Russia is among the nations that will 
mference. H Soviet 


made their 


attend the c 


nave 


weve! 


leaders no secret of 


opposition to settle 
They every ( 
nist trick in the book to 
treaty } 


a Japanese peace 
ment have used ommu 
wreck the 
They came up with a “demand” 
that the Japanese treaty be turned over 
to a Big Four 


Russia, the United States 


conferenc composed of 


Britain, and 


Enemy Into Ally 


The V 


the 


also insisted 
right of blocking 


China 


“ommunist 
on “veto power! : 
majority decisions 

Soviet 


( laimed 


their 


propose d 


leade rs in 

that 
prepared “illegally.” They 
the San 


signed for only one 


propaganda 


the treaty 


was 
charged that 
Francisco conference was de 


“to rubber 


purpose 
stamp the American project 
the Russians 
Hon of 


Since ipparently have 


n inten igning the ob 


treaty 
purpose 
pting our invitation is to disrupt 


s 
rs believe that their true 

icce 
+} 


trie regardless of 


goes into 
approved ) by 


However 

{ussia s at the 

effect wi itified 

Japan and a simple majority of the 14 
excluding China) which had 

the Pacific 


yuntries 


conference 


treaty 


War In 
These 14 « 
Burma, ¢ 


Indonesia 


Australia 
inada, Ceylon, France 
the Netherlands, New 
Philippines, Rus 
States 


iS approve the peace 


are 


Once any 


this 
this 


Dulles pointed out earlier 
Russia idy been paid a 
six days in the 
war against Japan by her “vast taking: 
in Manchuria, Port Arthur, Dairen 
Sakhalin Kuriles.” (See map 


usana¢@rol rOr her 


ind the 
on page 12 
A consp 


peace Col 


“absentee” at the 
will be China—the 
had fought longest against 
Japanese imperialism. China was not 
invited the Allies could 
among themselves which of the 
two Chinese governments truly repre- 
sent that the Nationalists or 


nous 


nation whic! 


because not 


agree 


country 





! Britain, for example, 


recognizes the Communist regime in 
Peking, while the United States 
ignizes the Nationalist government on 
Formosa. It agreed to 


the Communists 


rec- 
was therefore 
ive the issue up to Japan itself to 
lecide, within three years, whether it 
wishes to sign with the Chinese Nation 
the Chine se ( 


} 
lists or ommunists 


Other Pacts to Be Signed 


As “by-products” of the Japanese 
peace treaty, four additional pacts will 
be signed at the San Francisco con 
ference 

l. A security agreement between the 
United States and Japan. This pact will 
S. to retain troops and 
Japan to 
protect Japan from foreign attack 

2. A Pacific Pact which lines up the 
United States, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. This is a mutual defense arrange- 
that of the 


permit the U 


military bases in and near 


similar to 
Treaty 


nent broadly 
North Atlantic 

3. A security agreement between the 
United States and the Philippines. 

4. A separate commercial treaty be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 

Taken together with the Japanese 
treaty, these various pacts provide a 
broad program for keeping peace in the 
Pacific area 


U. S. Takes the Lead 


Because the United States 
brunt of the war against Japan, it was 
fair for the United States to take the 
lead in drafting the peace with Japan. 

The proposed treaty is the product 
f more than a year’s toil. It was in May, 
1950, that President Truman invited a 
Republican, John Foster Dulles, to un- 
lertake the mission of ending America’s 
state of war with Japan. The drafting 
‘f the peace treaty was no easy task 
ind the success of the undertaking is 
irgely credited to Mr. Dulles’s tact and 


ibility 


bore the 


Mr. Dulles visited many countries in 
the Far East and Europe to win theit 
support to the American idea of a 
lenient, “soft” 

The British—to 


iad originally insisted on economic re 


peace with Japan 


cite one example 
They feared 
trade and 
shipping might cut into British trade 
ind shipping. Ambassador Dulles re- 
minded the British 
sequences of the “vengeful” peace in 
flicted on Germany after World War I. 
He won his argument and Britain today 


strictions on the Japanese 


+ 
that the revival of Japanese 


of the terrible con 


is CO-sponsoring with the United States 
the draft treaty 

The French government also agrees 
Thus the three leading Western democ- 
racies see eye to eye on the principal 
provisions of the peace pact 


an 


Another large “plus” for Ambassador 


Dulles was his success in securing bi 
partisan backing for the treaty in this 
country. The Japanese treaty is one 
issue on which the United States speaks 
with virtually a united voice. President 
Truman, General MacArthur, the State 
Department, the Department of De- 
fense, the Republicans, the Democrats 

all support the principles of this treaty. 


Object—Peace in the Pacific 


The object of a treaty with 
Japan is pretty obvious and needs little 
explaining. Briefly, it 
Japanese to the family of 
free, independent, and democratic state 
—one that is able to support itself and 
defend itself 

The proposed treaty obligates Japan 
to accept and uphold the United Nations 
Charter and paves the way for Japan's 
membership in the U. N 

What is perhaps less obvious is why 
a Japanese treaty now? Why is it urgent? 

Japan is of utmost importance to the 
States strategically. It is the 
keystone of American defenses in the 
Western Pacific. Were it not for Ameri- 
can bases in Japan, the United Nations 


lv waged 


peace 


is to restore the 


nations as a 


United 


forces could not have effective 
the war in Korea 

Japan is a country of 83,000,000 
people. It is the one big industrial na 
tion in Asia. Nothing would suit Russia 
better than to gain control of 
The 
Korea has e idangered the 
Japan 

It is more than six 
end of the war with Japan. A 
treaty is long overdue. Japan has shown 
that she is ready to take her place again 
as a free nation. 

Japan cannot continue indefinitely as 
an occupied land, under political and 
economic restrictions, without her peo 


Japan 


Communist aggression in nearby 


security of 
vears since the 


peace 


ple resenting it. An embittered, aroused 
nationalism might active 
ally of communism 

Also, since V-J Day, we 
tributed more than two billion dollars 
It is high time 


become an 
| 

nave con 
to help maintain Japan 


for Japan to 
economically 


stand on her own feet 


independent Japan 


only to her 


Moreover, an 
could contribute not own 
defense but also to the common defense 
of the entire Pacific 

The defeat of 
World War II has 
vacuum in Asia 
from filling this vi 
vital to restore an independent Japan 
allied with the Western 
This is the best guarantee for peace and 
security in the Pacific 


area 

Imperial Japan in 
created a power! 
To prevent the Com 
munists cuum if 1s 


democracies. 


Main Provisions of Treaty 


The text of the proposed treaty was 


“unveiled” simultaneously in Washing- 


4 Big Points 
of Peace Treaty 


2. No reparations are to he paid by 
Japan in cash or materials. 


3. No restrictions are to be placed 
on trade or production. 


4. No restrictions are to be placed 
on Japan's rearmament. 
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[Now occupied by the 
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\ U.S.S.R., would be 
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Sea of Japan Japan would give up all claims on Korea 
and recognize her independence. 
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Japan, now occupied by the U.S., 

F ’ wouid get full sovereignty, the 
*s q right to self-defense and the right 
'm, to make agreements for stationing 

U.S. troops in the home islands. 
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Islands now occupied by U.S. would ot 
5" East China Sea ~ 


under U.N. trusteeship administered by U.S. 
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Japan to decide within three 
years to conclude treaty of femal JAPANESE HOME ISLANDS 
peace with either Nationalists =“ 

JFORMER JAPANESE CONTROL 


or Communists. : 
. Kunoer COMMUNIST CONTROL 


Japan would give up r) 500 
. eee 
fall claims on Formosa. MILES 


Map shows what Japan gives up under the peace treaty and what she holds. 























ind London on Julv 12 by the two _ these territories to China. Whether it is | remain under U. N. trusteeship, admin- 
sponsoring countries, the United States to Nationalist (¢ hina r Communist istered by the United States. 
bl left to the U.N 


ind Britain. The document adds up to ¢ hina will probably be 


ton 


1 down, to decide Security 


Similarly, no mention is made in the Japan accepts the obligations “to 
treaty about the disposal of the Kurile _ settle its international disputes by peace- 
Territory Islands and South Sakhalin. These ter ful means”; “to refrain in its interna 

ritories are now occupied by Russia tional relations from the threat or use 
cific empire. She is to retain noly the nad it a safe to assume that the Rus- of force”: “to give the United Nations 
four home islands (see map on page 12 sians will not give them up every assistance in any action it takes 

Dp fives up “all right. title and Japan agrees to the U. S. proposal to in accordance with the Charter. 

} Jay ~ - 596 eit or > £3 place ‘he By nin and Ryukvu islands, On the other hand, the Allied powers 
claim” to Korea, Formosa, the Pesca including Okinawa. under U. N. trustee- “recognize that Japan as a sovereign 
dores, the Kurile Islands, and South ship (guardianship), with this country [independent] nation possesses the in 


1; 
Sakhalin as administrator herent right of individual or collective 


more than 5.000 words. Boile 


he re are its pr ncipal provisions 
I al t pri ps | 


Japan is stripped of her former Pa 
, 


The treaty does not specify who is Japan also surrenders claim to her [joint] self-defense.” In a word, Japan 
to get Formosa and the Pescadores. At former League of Nations mandates in has the right (and is in fact encour- 
the Cairo Conference during World — the Pacific—the Caroline, Mariana, and aged) to re-arm. To do so, she will have 


War II. the Allies avreed to restore Marshal! islands. These islands are to to amend |i »ost-war constitution, 
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which specifically outlaws an army or 50-odd nations legally at war with 1. That the treaty should stipulate 
navy Japan. He admitted. however, that “no the return of Formosa to China—pre 


All occupation forces are to be with- one will be 100 per cent satisfied, but sumably Communist China—instead of 


drawn from Japan 90 davs after the ilmost everyone should be about 95 leaving the question up to the U. N 
treaty goes into force. However, the per cent satisfied. 2. That Japan should keep the Ryu 


United States is signing a separate - «] om : , = ent Soap 
agreement to permit this cou itr) to Some Objections to the Treaty cath sanguin , ™ ” 
station land, sea, and forces in and Among those who seem to be less 3. That reference to the keeping of 
near Japa than 95 per cent satisfied are the Fili- foreign troops in Japan should be elimi 
pinos. They insist on reparations. Their pated: i.e.. no U. S. bases in Japan 
complaint is that the United States Then again the Australians and the 


pa s obliga- ve s I » » mi mo } n , } 
— — loves its former enemies more than its New Zealanders are frankly unhappy) 


Reparations 
The treaty recognizes | 


tion to ps parations ompensatio , , ends ; 
gies oe a a a eh gmaven wowed Friend about the rearmament clauses in the 
‘ P ' +} }! | > T >} —_— } } ] 
A J >t ed p . PI hic R re . 
-“ Wai ¢ - ige ( = Alli tap The Phe ie .. 4 id suffered Japanese peace treaty 
wwever, the treatv also recognizes that i great deal from the Japanese invasion on , 
= & he 0% ; Top government officials in Australia 


told the Foreign Affairs Editor of Scho 
lastic Magazines this summer that “the 


, 
memory of the last war is too clear to 


Japan's present resources See charts had advanced a cla » tor reparations 
below) are too smal) for he ‘ totaling $8.000.000.000 The American 
_ ymplete’ reparations Cheretore ne position is that a restored Japan would 


Japanese people would be obliged be more valuable to the nations of the 


cal : ‘ us to ignore the possibility of a revival 
requested, to provide “their services” as Pacific than a promised payment. of ’ 
| ' , What # oe ar Japanese aggression.” But the an 

4 form of reparavions iat us means reparations that cou probably never f 
I tenia : nouncement of a Pacific mutual defense 


pact binding the United States, Aus 
tralia and New Zealand has served to 


lrive away some of these misgivings 


is that the former enemy countries may be met. A bankrupt Japan would be 
, 

ship raw materials to Japan drain on all countrie oncerned 

pi «essed there frec of charge p would te mpt Commu vressors 


turned as manutactured goods Moreover payment ot reparations 
: Finally, how do the Japanese them 


selves feel about the treatv? Most of 


; 1 \ 
them seem to be pleased with the pro 


would indirectly svphon off U. S. ec 
nomic aid to Japan. currently $300 

There are to be n ) ‘dis 000,000 a vear. As Ambassador Dulles 
ibilities” put upon Japan, such as dis put it, the U.S willir n effect 


] ] } P erous than they could have expected 
mantling of plants, or any limitations to pay Japanese reparations by putting 


Economy 


posed terms. which are far more gen 


All told thes 
| told, the proposec api “se % 

n her trade and production. Japan, on into Japan what ae oposed Japanese peace 
” treaty 1s al é eT! . y 

her part, pledges to give her forme: would take out rea ii experiment in trving to 


' 1] r » > 
foes full economic cooperation Burma and = Indonesia, too make an out of a former enemy 
1 f th erime! cee > 
Ambassador Dulles explained that strongly on the subject of reparations If the experiment succeeds, a new im 
1 1 ¢ ¢ } ‘ YT ] > To 1? 
the treaty should be acceptable to all And India is insisting on the following portant chapter will have been written 


but the Communist regimes among the changes in the propos t \ nm interthe nal relations 


JAPAN’S ECONOMY: Japan cannot pay reparations in cash or materials. 
m Industry and production are below pre-war average. 


COAL PRODUCTION STEEL PRODUCTION SULPHUR PRODUCTION SHIPPING 


Millions of metric tons Millions of metric fons Thousands of metric tons Millions of gross tons 


48.7 a ‘ais 





1938 1950 1938 195C 1938 1950 1938 ~=—St«N'9'SO 


SHIPBUILDING RAW SILK PRODUCTION TEXTILE PRODUCTION GOLD RESERVES 
Thousands of gross tons Millions ef kilograms Millions of square yards Millions of dollors 
(Cotton and Rayon) 


_ $165 
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“Preview” of a special issue on Australia 


Report from ‘‘Down Under’’ 


SPENT a winter this summer in Aus- 
Yes, it's 


winter there 
re And these are 


reporter 


1 
when 


a roving 


and the people down 
‘ preview oa 


, 
te 

ne iater 

ralia two days 


The crew and pas 


rhe 


Aus 


Australians 
bit of 
through 


ilso. thre ne. It was summer 


space 


when I left autumn when I 


crossed the s 


temperate zone, and 
nid-winter when I reached Sydney all 
n less than three days 
sudden. It was like changing glasses 


seemed out of 


he shifts were 
scenery, seasons 


Lost, Regained—One Day 


San 
ma I hurs- 


from 

It was 

enplaned. The next day was 

Friday was “lost” in crossing 

ional ate Li (1 “re 
nome 

ere only three stops en route 

8 000 


miles of the vast 
u—a sun-drenched play 


» Canton Island—a tiny coral 


120 miles south of the Equator; 
group of picturesque 
like, tropical islands in the South 
Pacih One fairly expected to 


' 
nto Do Lamou 1 a sarong 


techni- 


speck of lanck which is Canton 
most desolate 


rey and hot 


and 
‘condominium” 
Britain and the 


tay 


War 


aS an impor 
i g World 
services the airlines 
British official 


“This is our winter,” 


~| with a sta- 


tioned in Canton 
was a 


there in 


he remarked. The t>»mperature 


boiling 93. I woula hate to be 
the summer 

A seven-hour flight from Fiji brought 
us to Australia-the “New World” of 


the Southern Hemisphere 


By Irving DeW. Talmadge 


Poreign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazines 


Australia is huge. Its area (3,000,000 


sq. mi.) is rou yf the continen 
tal United But its population 

8,000,000) i o large that of 
New York 


that there is a lot of Australia but too 


than 
striking tact is 
few Australians 

Of the 
in recent years 


countries I had visited 
in Australia that 


many 
it was 
most at home 

ig 


Australians are the nearest 


+ thir 
thir 

1 | 

te Americans in the 


English-speaking 

It has that they are 
English than the English. That is 
They are rather a sort 
They 


iaracteristics 


world een said 
more 
not quite true 
f “Americanized” Britons 
} 


share 
, 

many of our national c 

The traliat » a tough. independ 

The Australians are a tough, independ 


, 
ent, generous, democratic peopl 
“The difference 


two nations,” a Cabinet minister said 


only between our 


Americans sprang 


hereas we ll 


to me, “is that you 
from the Pilgrim Fathers w 
Australia sprang from the 
Sons. You know some of our 


’ » = 
tlers were released convicts 


, 
Prodigal 


first set- 


Scholastic Foreign Affairs Editor Tal- 
madge sets foot on soil of Australia. 


If England is to the Australians the 
“Mother ntry,” the United States 
has become to them a kind of “Father 

untry.” Ever World War Il, 
Australia has been leaning more and 
more on the U. S. for Britain 
came out of the war a weakened power. 


since 
support 


that their na- 


upon 


he Australians realize 
tional security today depends 
close association with America. 
The average Aussie is proud—almost 
large, native 
standard of living 
among the highest in the world); and 
what |} Australian way of 
ife.” Like America, Australia is a pio 


i land of limitless op- 


} 1 \ | 
COCKY—é mis ricn 


land; its 


NW. a} 
Calis ne 


neering untry 
portunity 


It is 


Americans have 


that 


settled in 


some 6,000 
Australia 


most part 


noteworthy 


since 1945. They are for the 
former G.I.’s who were stationed there 


luring the war and fell in love with the 
its daughters. Most of 


Australian girls! 


country or 
them are married to 


Land of Prosperity 

to Australia is struck by 
its outward marks of prosperity. Indus- 
perating in high gear. Produc 
tion is at peak levels. Wages are high 
is an acute shortage of man- 


The visitor 
trv 1S 


and there 
power 
What contributes to this air of pros 
perity is the record-breaking boom in 
wool, Most Australians — figuratively 
speaking—live off the backs of sheep 


Australia is the greatest wool-producing 
(and wool-exporting) country in the 
world. It has no fewer than 115,000,- 
000 sheep—nearly 14 sheep per inhabi 

new 


tant! The woolgrowers are the 


aristocracy of Australia 

| interviewed key members of the 
Cabinet, leaders. 
My trips took me to the principal cities 
of Australia. I even managed to spend 
a day at a sheep station—my first per 
sonal acquaintance with some 10,000 


business and labor 


merino sheep 

Throughout my stay in Australia, the 
lerate. The winter tem 
peratures are seldom below 35 degrees 
Australia is wonderful 
Indoors it seemed to me 
10 degrees colder than 


rare in 


weather was m 


The climate in 
except indoors 
be always 
yutdoors. Central heating is as 
Australia as pictures of Tito 'n Moscow 
But that’s a minor flaw in a country 
great accom 
plis Australia leads the world in 
social legislation, in its care of the sick, 
the old, the needy. Corruption in poli 
tics is unkown. Failure to vote is pun- 
' 


utstanding for its many 


} 


iments 


ishable by fine 

Beginning with that “enchanted eve 
ning” when I landed on this rather 
over-sized South Pacific island, it was 
a case of love at first sight. Me and 
Australia. Only Ezio Pinza could ade- 
quately voice my sentiment. 





How the new controls set up 


to combat inflation affect you and your family 


NEW LINE 


on the Economic Front 


HILE you vacation this 
summer a new line 
set up on the 


Important changes were made by the 


were on 
of defense was 
economic front. 
Government in its program to prevent 
‘ hood 

inflation while building up ow 
strength 


All of us should 


armed 


inderstand what the 
iffects us in 
pay tor 


Ww program Is, because it 


yur daily lives how much we 
vhat we need, how much we earn, 


: , } 

what taxes we pay, and, above all, how 

iccessfully we rearm against possible 
1 

iCK 


ift 
Inflation could seriously endanger our 
yuntry. This is how it uuld come 
ibhout if not checked 
The Government must spend many 
billions of dollars for defense. But there 
produce So 


} 
and services avall 


1 
s a limit to what we can 


the amount of goods 
ble for ordinary 
cut back. For example, the big 
factories in Detroit turn 
cars and more tanks 

At the same time the new billions the 
Government must spend will put more 
noney the hands of the public 
For example, the 
expanding so that we may 
airplanes. The 
stockholders 
and the 
wages. These profits 
} 


1 
civilian use must be 
auto 
have to out 


fewer 


into 
iluminum industry is 
produce 
ind 


nore companies 


their are drawing more 


workers ire drawing 


ind 


profits 
more wages 
ire increased purchasing power 
When purchasing power goes up, 
ind the supply of civilian goods goes 
It is lik 


have 
ill want the 


lown, prices tend to increas« 
in auction the 
plenty of money and they 
irticle offered 

When the 
demand higher wages in order to meet 
the higher cost of living 


where bidders 


prices increase workers 


These 


highe T 


wage 
With 


time, 


increases send prices still 
the dollar 
people eventually lose faith in 
They refuse to sell their goods for it or 
to work for it. The 
comes crashing down 


losing value all the 


money 
entire economic 
structure 
Of course, no one expects that infla- 
tion will be allowed to get that serious 
The Government likely would 
step in to prevent it. But even a little 
inflation is costly. It reduces the value 
of our hard-earned savings. It also 
makes rearmament more expensive. 


most 


ere 
an, 


%. WAGES 


~~ 
» 


e— WEAKENED CONTROLS" nose 
= _ —==J 5 


ae SALARIES A 


Green Pastures 


Those who favor strong controls argue that if controls be- 
come too weak runaway inflation may wreck aur economy. 


How We Fight Inflation 


There are several ways to slow down 
inflation. One way is to draw off the 
through 
taxes and savings. Since the start of the 
Korean war in June of 1950, two tax 
ilready been enacted. They 
increase taxes about $9 billion. Presi 
dent Truman has asked Congress for a 
third law increasing taxes $10 
billion more. Congress is expected to 
set a lower figure. As regards savings 
the 
tionwide campaign to urge people to 
put their spare cash into savings bonds 

A second way to fight inflation is by 
idea is that 
there 
care ot 
\ third 
prices 


increased purchasing power 


laws have 


about 


Government has scheduled a na 


expanding production. The 
bid up if 
to take 


1eeds 


prices would not be 
were enough 
both civilian and military 
lirect 

credit 


output 
method is controls—on 
wages, rents, 

These third 
expanded production and direct con 
embodied in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 
inflation law. This law 
few months after the start of the Korean 
war. Under this law, the fight against 
inflation waged mainly by 
these new Government agencies 


second and methods 
trols—are 
the basic anti 


was enacted a 


has been 


Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) 

Headed by Charles Wilson, who 
reports directly to the President. In 
complete charge of broad policy on de- 
fense production, manpower, anti-infla 
tion controls 


Defense Production Adminis*ration (DPA) 

Headed by Manly Fleischmann, who 
Mr. Wilson. Has operating 
charge of production, materials, aid to 


reports to 


businessmen 

Economic Stabilization Agency (ESA) 
Headed by Eric Johnston, who re 

ports to Mr. Wilson. Has charge of 

anti-inflation controls 

Office of Price Stabilization (OPS) 
Headed by Michael V. DiSalle 

reports to Mr. Johnston. Has power to 


who 


impose and entorce price controls 


Wage Stabilizetion Board (WSB) 
Headed by George W. Taylor. Has 
eighteen members (formerly nine). 
Advises Mr. Johnston on over-all wage 
policy. Has power to “recommend” set 
tlement of disputes over wages and 
salaries where both sides agree to WSB 


jurisdiction 


Strong or Weak Controls? 


In the recent debate over controls, 
President Truman wanted Congress to 
strengthen the Defense Production Act. 
Most Senators and Representatives 
wanted a weaker law, stronger 
one, They argued that stronger controls 
were The economic situa 
tion had changed. From the beginning 
of the war until about March,. prices 
had risen rapidly. This called a 
“false inflation.” There real 
shortages. Businessmen and consumers 
created the shortages by rushing out to 


not a 


unnecessary 


Was 
were no 
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buy things because thev feared short- 
Then the inflation” spent 
Prices stopped rising. Some even 


“f) 
Talse 


lown 


lministration argued that this 

iry. It pointed 

defense 

large 

he Government 

rate of $50 
four 

kK ean 

did 


Administration s 


times 
war. 
ongressmen not 
point 
steady, the 
sent to the 
Mr. Truman 
had 


sign it because other- 


as ne ne ad evel 
He had to 
original and all controls 


wise ie 


would have expired the next day. 


law 


Provisions of New Law 


Here are the main issues in the de- 
bate and the provisions of the new law: 


On Production 


Under 


the original law the President 


essen 
and 
He 
could 
1 
t first call the supplies ( priorities 


He c $600 


Dusinessn 


million to 


> them to step 


$e ¢ hanges 
detense- 
Go" 


ints, 


authority fe i¢ 
ld detense Pp 
f 


bui 
t would be unprofit ible for pri 


stry to do the job and author 


} 


noney subsidies t pro 


i¢ V1S€ ype money 


tense output needed 


Boy at the Dike 
Those who favor new law say wage in- 
creases made new price ceilings needed. 


HOW TO 

MAKE AN 
OMELET wiTAQUT 
CRACKING ANY 


Man with a Problem 


Congress had the problem of trying to 
please everybody with the control law 


The sew law continue 
and 


priorities. It 
loans to $2.1 billion. It permits 


] 
industria 


Increases 


tion subsidies tor 
but for farm products. It 
} 


authorize tl 


not 
1e Government to 
fense plants 
On Price Controls 

The Office of Price Stabilizatio 
posed a general “freeze” of pr 
Jan 26 


more specine rules fo1 


Then it began working out 


various lines of 


business. These are the rules and how 
they are affected by the 
1 OPS 
back 
high Prices on 
rolled back 10 per cent under th 
prevailing on May 19 Other rollback 


new law 
started reduc mg I ling 

1 
srices it considered excessively 


beet livestock were 


evel 

planned for beef, other meats, and 

certain industrial 
The new law 

rollback to stand. It forbids future 


backs of farm prices to more 


were 
items 


illows 


than 

per cent under the prices of May 19 
Ceilings on industrial products may not 
back 


} 
prevailing 


below eithe t 


be rolled the 


the dav betore the 
order is issued, or (b) the prices of last 
Jan. 25 to Feb. 24. Some ceilings 
higher than the prices being « 
2. OPS ruled that price ceiling 


could be adjusted 


price 


der the “freeze” 


reflect some of the manufacturer's in 


creased costs—including wages and raw 


materials—but not all costs 

The new law requires that ceilings 
reflect all cost increases including id 
vertising and selling expenses 

3. OPS ruled that where increased 
costs allowed, 
amount could be passed on 
sumer. For instance, suppose a haber- 
dasher has been buying shirts for $2 
and selling them for $3. His mark-up 


or profit is $1, or 50 per his 


only the 


to the 


were exact 


con- 


cent of 


cost price. Now suppose his cost price 
goes up to $2.50. Ordinarily he would 
again take a 50 per cent mark-up— 
$2.50 plus $1.25, for a selling price of 
$3.75 the OPS 
pass on to his customer only the 50-cent 
for a selling price of $3.50. 

requires that whole- 
be allowed their 
percentage mark-ups. The 


Under rule he could 
Increase 
The 


Salers 


new law 


ind retailers 
“customary” 
haberdasher may charge $3.75 instead 
of $3.50 
On Wage Controls 

The Wage 
applied a 
Jan. 26 


specif 


Board also 

general wage “freeze” on 
Then it began working out 
more policies. The new law 
does not change those policies. The 
principal changes have come from Ad- 
Major ones are: 
was to 


Stabilization 


ministration decisions 
The first 
wage increases of up to 10 per 

ver the levels of January, 1950. 

| this formula, 


leaders prote sted 
it did ull protection 


broad change 


give f 


not 


cost-of-living increases. 
Later an exception was made for 
Jan. 26 


: ' . 
Escalators are clauses in union contracts 
with 


itors” effective before 


idiust wages up " down 
changes in the cost of living. 

3. On Aug. 3, WSB ruled that all 

t-of-living wage increases would be 

in escalator form or other- 

\ iis means that from now on the 

level wages illowed by WSB de- 


pends ectly on 
On Credit Controls 

lit controls 
Federal! 


these 


prices 


are handled by the 
B ird The 
t 


| 
to make it more 


aim ot 
diffi 


consumers to 


Reserve 
conu ils 1S 
cult for businessmen and 
borrow money to buy things when they 
lack the cash. In this 
held The FRB 
restricting bank credit, 
credit for new housing, and credit for 


on the installment plan. The 


way purchasing 


power 1S down has 


j } 
issued rules 


buying 


Talt World Telegram and Bus 


The Ball and Chain 
Those against new law say it is too weak, 
and will not hold inflation in cheek. 








COST OF LIVING © nus 


CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 
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AVERAGE 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 
IN ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Pick-S, NY. Figures from 1 t 5 


Charts show rise in cost of living and in average weekly earnings. 


President asked Congress for incre ised 
power to control credit 
Administra- 


ove! redit instead 


The new law the 


gives 
tion 
~ more 
On 


must be 


ess authority 
Installment 
iutomobiles 


terms 
down 
third of the 


ire eased, 


the payment 

one price (as it 

was before) and payment must be com 
15. On 

television 

like the 


+ 


pleted in 18 months instead of 
household appliances 
the 


per cen 


and down 
15 of 25 
per cent, with payment in 18 months 
instead of 15. On furniture 


down 


refrigerators, 
payment is instead 

15 per cent 
18 months te 
On home 10 


36 


as it was before) 
15 


(as it 


pay instead of repairs 


per cent down was before 


months to pay instead of 30 

On Rent Controls 

under 
rom World 

cal governments had power 


} 
had done so. 


Rent controls previously were 
i separate law carried over f 
War Tf. L 


to lift controls 


Mr 


ind many 
Truman asked Congress for 
to recontrol residential 
n “critical” defense areas 
defense production and enl 
tary encampments caused 


He also 


control commercial rents 


shortages. wanted power 
The new law allows recontrol in “criti- 
cal” The the rents 
prevailing between May 24 and June 24 
the final month before the Ko- 
Also, 
may go up 20 per cent over the levels of 
June 30, 1947 
contro] 


areas standard is 


last year 


rean War rents now controlled 


Congress refused to al 


low f commercial Rent 
Ot 


un- 


rents 
controls, previously handled by the 
fice of Housing Expediter, are 
der an Office of Rent 
ESA. 


now 


an 
Stabilization in 


Pro and Con the New Law 


Very few persons are entirely satis- 


fied with the new law. in general, how- 


ever, farmers and businessinen consider 
it a good law 
! 1 
the law 
Parit 
AlTit 
sed to 
return on 
lat shan Gileen | 
crops in relation to the things he 


Both the old 
price 


Farmers ire ple iS¢ bec iuse 


. } 
reatirms the principle ¢ arity 


is a price level which supp 


assure the farmer a fair his 


must 
buy ind the law for 
bid 


whicl 


new 


farm products 


ire 
Businessmen 


cause, they say, it per 


businessmen to operate without need 


less interference. At the same time 
thev argue, it 


The 


‘ig 
labor 


fiteering 


] 


ind 


punishes pi 


ganized 
+} 


Administration 
with one exception 
They 


vake it i 


Say e new 


law is a poor one sav the new 


price regulations will npos 
“Bulldoze r” 


the 


sible to hold prices down 
Mr 


regulati ms 


Truman’s word for 
They 
cost-of-living-wage formu! 
but say it is not 
it does 
workers 


+} 
me 


was new 


ipprove the new 
ourse 
enough 

not protect 

ind ( 

a unions 

The exception In 1 
John L. Lewis, head of the 
He opposes all 
Mr 

should be no 
with the 
| 


observers 


and 


argues that there 


union Wade price 


controls Lewis 
interference 


But 


government 
national economy 


believe he holds 


some 


of view because he fi union 1s 


strong enough to lo it for itself 
Most economists new law 
will mean some in » in prices and 
on how large 
Detense Mobiliza 
tion officials estimate that 
go up from five to eight cent in a 
year. Many businessmen put the figures 


low er 


wages. Thev do not 


the 
the 


igree 
increase mav be 
prices may 


pet 


Congress can, of course, change the 
law at any time. Whether it does or not 
depends, it is believed, on what hap- 
pens to prices in coming months 


Factory Workers: 
Net Gain Since Start 


of Korean War 
UP 


11% 


Weekly 
Earnings 











Chart adapted from ited State ews and World Reports 


Actual pay of factory workers is a jump 
ahead of living costs. However, Federal 
income and social security taxes have 
been increased since Korea. There- 
fore, after taxes, the average factory 
worker is about even with living costs. 











OU AND ECONOMICS 


BASEBALL— 


Organized Sport . . . and Organized Monopoly, Too? 


he +} 


when r€ 


World Series 

ot { baseballers will 
it Washington on their 

League The backers of 

the House ladlictan charged that its failure was the result 

ot monopol 


| 
ev ll be putting in an the league 
vy practices in baseball. They 
took the case to But in 1922 the 


U. S. Supreme Court held that baseball 


| subcommittee 

} iW court 
nanuel Celler (Dem - 
was 


Vas a sport, not a business, so it 


exempt from anti-trust laws 
- Many people feel that some of the 
ral anti-trust laws—if at all practices which have developed in the 
ecessed last month past 50 vears or so may be illegal. The 
Federal anti Celler group wants to find dut whether 
in Anti-trust these practices are illegal and then 


hn. “s} 
aly t 
k in 1890 p nis 
i ly reat America 


with greater streng 


} 
runs afoul 


were 


recommend the best way t he 


sport b iS¢ ball 

th.” 
powers ¥ ors 
been 


t two 


| serious], ques 


} 1 
baseball have 


(1) the reserve clause, and (2) 


tioned 
the franchise system. 


The Reserve Clause 


e hrst powel! 


+} y 


i game 


ylavers 
mpetition 
hem are suing 
clause In 
him to pla 


trace 


head, with Rep. Emanuel Celler, chairman 


Ford Frick (left), National League 
and Ty Cobb, one of baseball's immortals 


of House monopoly subcommittee, 


At the first set of hearings last 
month, A. B. (Happy) Chandler, for- 
mer commissioner of baseball, told the 
House subcommittee that major-league 
owners settled out of court with Danny 
Gardella, ex-Giant outfielder. The own 
ers thought the court would uphold 
Gardella and felt it would be wiser to 
settle the case 

Gardella had jumped to the Mexi 
can League and as a result was banned 
fror »>U.S for five vears. He 
laimed damages and asked for an in 

‘eserve clause and 
illegal and vio 


game 
unction saving the 
the banishment were 
lated anti-trust laws 

is well as others in base 
that the reserve 
use is indispensable. Without it rich 
ibs would wind up with all the top 
On the other side, Ross Hort 

eran minor leaguer, told the 
the clause unfair to 

would never make 

ill wanted to play 

»bservers think that the clause 


Chandler 
il] ave testified 


Was 


e retained in pretty much its pres 
vith modifications. Congress 

‘ve, will exempt baseball from 

f the anti-trust laws. 


The Franchise System 


The second power, the franchise 
system, is in the opinion of some ob 
a more dgiaring example ot 

Both leagues have 

ilmost 50 years without 
In the 


have 


major 


pping any teams 
iumbet 7% cities 
ijor league size—Los An 
rancisco, Dallas, Milwaukee 
St. Louis, on the other 
g enough for two clubs, 
the Browns to 
have 
Browns. In that 


from g¢ 


stay in busi 
| 
er clubs been mak 


losses of the 


ranchise 
} 
the rules of organ 


it almost impos- 
Even 
msent of 
obtained, it still 


i team elsewhere 
unanimous ¢ 
could be 
is much as $10 million in 
ilone Any 

such things as re- 


loss of fan 


team Or 


rating, 

g opponents, or increased travel 
ses, could claim damages. 

iis, many feel, is a clear case of 


aimed at keeping other clubs 


monopoly 
nonope 


ut of the majors, 





lt Happened This Summer 


Highlights of the news abroad and at home 


THE WAR IN KOREA 


The Big News this summer was, of 
course, Korea. 

Will there be peace? 

Only the unfolding 
weeks to come can supply the answer. 

The talk of peace began almost on 
the first anniversary of the Communist 
invasion of South Korea 

It was set off on June 23 by a some- 
remark Yakov 


radio 


events in the 


casual made by 
Malik during the course of a 
speech. After the usual blast 
the United States, the Soviet delegate 
to the United Nations declared that 
his government believes the conflict 
in Korea could be settled by discussions 
between the Korea 
“for a cease-fire and an armistice pro 
viding for the mutual withdrawal of 
forces from the 38th Paralle].” 

The State Department promptly is 
sued a statement saying ‘that “If Mr. 
Malik’s broadcast means that the Com- 
munists are end the 
aggression in Korea, we are, as we have 


what 


against 


“belligerents” in 


now willing to 
always been, ready to play our part in 
bringing an end to hostilities and in 
issuring against their resumption.” 
Nothing happened for the next few 
while Western studied 
M ilik s obs ure rem irks 
June 30, U.N. Supreme 
Commander Gen. Matthew B tidg 
way (on instruction from the National 
Security Council in Washington and 
with the approval of the Allies) broad 
Reds on 


days, nations 
Mr. 


Ther on 


cast an offer to meet with the 
the Danish hospital ship Jutlandia in 
Wonsan harbor, 100 
38th Parallel 

The Reds countered with an offer to 


miles above the 


Acme photo 
Gen. Ridgway whispers last-minute in- 
structions to Vice-Adm. Joy, chief *of 
U. N. cease-fire negotiators in Korea. 


hold the meeting between July 10 and 
15 at Kaesong, a western front town 
in the only sector where Communist 
troops are still beiow the 38th Parallel. 
The Red message was signed by Kim II 
Sung, North Korean Premier, as “Su- 
preme Commander of the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Army” and Gen. Peng Teh-huai as 
“Commander of the Chinese Voiunteer 
Forces.” 

The U.N. accepted Kaesong as the 
meeting place. And military truce ne- 
gotiations began there on July 10 be 
tween five-man delegations of the U. N 
North Korean-Chinese Red com- 
mands. The chief negotiators were 
Vice-Admiral Charles Tumer Joy, 56, 
U.S. Navy Commander in the Far East, 
and the North Korean Communist Army 
Chief-of-Staff, 38-year-old Lt. Gen. 
Nam Il. 

The first item on the agenda was the 
should 


and 


issue of where the cease-fire line 
be drawn across Korea. The Reds in 
sisted on the 38th Parallel. The U.N 
stood fast on its demand for a cease 
fire on the present front, which is most- 
Parallel 


defense 


ly above the and offers the 
U.N. 
Negotiations 


three 


strong! olds. 
broken oft 


interruption 


natural 
have been 
The third 

came on August 23. The Communists 
used a “frame-up” to call off the talks 
They that U.N had 


dropped bombs “within the immediate 


mes 


stated aircraft 


area,” thus violating the 
Kaesong. General Ridg 
that all the 


showed the incident was a 


conterence 

neutrality of 
way charged evidence 
frame-up” 
that was being “used as an excuse” to 
break up the armistice meetings. When 
the talks were halted the 


43 days of stalling by the Communists 


ASIA 


re cord showe d 


Iran 

Oil and nationalism proved an ex 
Iran this 
trouble in this turbulent 
population 17,000,000) 


plosive combination in sum 
mer. The 
Asian country 
started last spring whi 
nationalized plac | under state 
trol) the British-owned Anglo 
Oil Company. Britain denounced Iran's 
action as illegal. 

Western democracies 
the weak Iranian government might 
overthrown by Communist agents and 
that the country’s rich oil resources 
would be made available to neighbor- 
ing Russia. 

Last July, President Truman sent 
special White House adviser W. Averell 
Harriman to Teheran to help settle the 


n the government 
con 


lranian 


that 


be 


feared 


British-Iranian dispute. As a result of 
his efforts, on August 2 the two gov- 
ernments agreed to hold a conference 
on the oil issue. 

At this conference, Britain recognized 
Iran’s right to nationalize the oil fields 
and also promised not to interfere in 
the country’s internal affairs. In return, 
the British requested compensation for 
the seized properties and “sincere and 
genuine co-operation between the two 
governments for the efficient produc 
tion and marketing of Iranian oil.” 

The last week in August, negotia 
tions between the British and Iranians 
were deadlocked over whether the gen- 
eral manager should be British. The 
Iranians want two managers—one Brit- 
ish, the other Iranian. 


Jordan 

Abdullah Ibn Hussein, 69, king of 
this small Middle Eastern Arab country, 
was assassinated in Jerusalem on July 
20. He was killed by a follower of the 
exiled Mufti (Mohammedan leader) of 
Jerusalem, Abdullah’s political rival. 

Emir Naif, 35, Abdullah’s second son, 
was named Regent (acting king). The 
eldest son, Crown Prince Emir Tallal, 
43, is in Switzerland undergoing medi 
cal treatment. 


Israel 

The young Jewish republic held its 
second national election on July 20. 
Minister David Ben-Gurion’s 
Mapai party—a moderate Socialist 
party—again won first place. But Mapai 
fell short of gaining a majority. An 
coalition (partnership) govern 
ment is expected—an alliance of Mapai 
and small centrist parties 


Prime 


other 


Wide World pho 
Lt. Gen. Nam Il, North Korean Commu- 
nist Army Chief-of-Staff, is chief negoti- 
ator for. the Chinese and North Koreans. 
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Leopold II, 49, abdicated July 16 after 17 years as King of the Belgians. He 
was succeeded by his son, Baudouin, 20, who was proclaimed king the next day 


EUROPE 


iunched what ob 
w “peace offen 
mpaign designed 
wers into a false 
nmentators have 


A Russian Lulla 


recent develope nts 

ice” drive 
id bv British 
Herbert Morrison 


wal outhpiece 


Foreign 

Pravda 
published 
written by him 
Morrison told the 
their government 
m about Western 


ocracies wanted 


urticle 


r reply asserting that 
n of truth” in Mr 
that Soviet Russia 


nik, nominal head of 
ent—the real head 
lictator Stalin 


Trum in 


i 
Big I 
B 


propos ada“ 


termed 
tr ip” ind 
rue S¢« 
turned 


oO Stat Acheson 
omnented Why only 
nake® peace Ve already have a peace 
the United 
idded that 


it we have 


powers to 


ict among 60 nations in 


! 
Nations charter He 
“deeds” not words ¢ wi 
been awaiting fr the Soviet Union.” 

3. The Soviet press 


August .7 the texts of a 
Troum nh ind of a 


published on 
letter 


Congres 


from 


. , 
President 


America’s 
people 


sional resolution expressing 


friendship for the Russian 


These had been received a month 
earlier by the Russians 

The Soviet reply to 
it the 


he old 


these declara 


tions same time, 


published 


largely repeated worn-out 
Communist line that th 
United States 


inask its desire 


“imperialistic” 


was merely trying to 


to wage war 


France 

Some 24 million 
to the polls on June 17. It 
first general election since 1946 

General Charles de Gaulle’s rightist 
tally of the French (RPF) 
emerged as the strongest single party 
It won 118 of the 627 seats in the Na 
tional Assembly parliament 

The Communists dropped from first 


Frenchmen went 


was the 


People 


to third place. The Socialists came out 
second 

However, the so-called “Third Force 

the middle-of-the-road 
Socialists, Radical Socialists, and Popu 
lar Republicans which had ruled France 
since 1947—no longer controlled a ma 
joritv in the Nati vil Assembly 

On August 9 the National Assembl 
finally agreed on é Premier. He 
is Rene Pleven, 5 der of a splinter 
gioup *‘Democrati ind = Socialist 
Union of the Resistance He has held 
the premiership before, from July, 1950 


to February 1951 


coalition ot 


Czechoslovakia 

4 Communist-controlle 
found Associated 
t William N. Oatis, 37 
sentenced 
According to U.S 
observed the 


d court in 

Prague Press corre 
" 

ysponden guilty 


of “spying” and him to 10 


years in prison 
Embassy officials 
trial, Mr. Oatis recited a memorized 
I Czech employees 


who 


‘confession.” Three 
of the Prague A.P. Bureau drew jail 
sentences of 16 to 20 years. 

The conviction of the American cor 


respondent on gbviously trumped-up 
charges aroused bitter protests. On 
August 14, the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington voted 231 to one 
for an break of all com- 
mercial with Czechoslovakia 
until Oatis is released. 


immediate 
relations 


Ireland 

Brooklyn-born Eamon de Valera, 68, 
became Prime Minister of Ireland on 
13, when the Dail Eireann (par 
liament) voted 74 to 69 in his favor. 
He succeeds John A. Costello. 

Mr. de leader of the Fianna 
Fail Destiny) party, had 
previously been Prime Minister for 16 
1932 to 1948. 


June 


\ ak ra 
(Soldiers of 
vears—from 
Austria 
Austria Western 
ind Russian Presi 
dent. He is General Theodor Koerner, 
78, a Socialist and former mayor of 
Vienna. In a nationwide election on 
May 27, General Koerner won a four 
per cent majority over Dr. Heinrich 
Gleissner, People’s (Catholic) party. 


still occupied by 
troops, has a new 


Portugal 

In a one-party election, 
Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes, 57, 
was chosen President of Portugal on 
22. He was supported by Premier 
Olivera Salazar, who is ac 
cused by his political opponents of 
1 dictator. The sole opposition 
candidate, Admiral Manuel Carlos de 
Quintao Meireles, withdrew July 19. 


General 


July 
Antonio de 


being 


Italy 
4 new Cabinet, his 
formed on July 26 by 
Gasperi 0 It 


seventh, was 
Premier Alcide 


consists mostly of 


Wide World phot 
Postmark of SHAPE (Supreme Head- 
quarters Atlantic Powers Europe), Gen. 
Eisenhower's headquarters near Paris, is 
collector's item. Stamp commemorates 
2,000th birthday anniversary of Paris. 





his fellow-party members of the middle- 
of-the-road Christian Democratic party. 
The one important the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Premier de 
Gasperi took over that himself. 
It was previously held by Count Carlo 
Sforza who is in ill health. 


change is in 


post 


Big Four 

For more than three the 
deputies of the Big Four foreign minis 
had Paris to 
up an conference 
the United 


rrance. 


months, 


ters been meeting in 


draw agenda for a 


of toreign ministers of 
States, Russia, Britain 
But the Russians kept insisting that 
the Western first 
to halt their defense program 
Finally, on June 2]—after 74 
the Western powers decided that 
they had had ind broke off 
the talks. However, Soviet delegate 
Gromyko managed to get in last 


ind 


democt cles igree 
meet 

' 
ings 


enough 


his 


a 30-page denunciation 


UNITED STATES 


Defense Department 

Prospects rose for a $70 billion na- 
tional defense program by 1953. This 
an annual cost of $455 for 
child in the 


“word” 


would be 


every woman and 
country. 


The 


man, 


military budget for 1952, the 


spending year in which the Government 


1952, is 
s about evenly dis- 
Army, Navy, and 


will be operating until July 1 
$56 billion This 
tributed among the 
Air Force. 

But Air Force planners say we need 
150 combat wings to be sate. (A com- 
bat wing varies from eight heavy bomb- 
ers like the B-36 to fifty fighter planes.) 
To get a 150-wing Air Force would 
cost about $40 billion in 1953. This 
would leave just $30 billion for the 
Army and Navy. But the Army has 
been dissatisfied with air support given 
its troops in Korea, while the Navy 
feels that such a large Air Force would 
cut into air power for the Fleet. 

A compromise plan has been sug- 
which would the 150- 
Force. give the Navy more 
60,000-ton air 
provide more air 
ground forces. Whether all 
tor $70 billion now is 


gested create 
wing Air 
planes and two new 
craft 


cover 


carriers, and 
for 


this can be don 
under study by our top military men. 


MacArthur 

Two Senate committees (14 Demo 
12 Republicans) completed an 
investigation into President Truman’s 
dismissal of General MacArthur. 

The committees decided to issue no 
formal report. But they 
mously to a statement which emphasized 
the basic unity of the U.S. in oppos- 
ing Russian imperialism—regardless of 
differences in individual over 
how best it should be done. 

General MacArthur, who as a five- 


crats, 


agreed unani 


opimon 


Technician is testing case filled with 
helium gas containing facsimile of Dec- 
laration of Independence to see whether 
it is gas tight. When tests are com- 
pleted, priceless oxiginals of Declara- 
tion and Constitution will be placed in 
similar cases to keep them from aging. 
July 4th this year marked 175th Anni- 
versary of Declaration of Independence. 


star general cannot retire, is still on 


Army duty but without assignment 


State Department 

Some Republicans have charged that 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson is 
“soft” toward communism, that 
not fighting the Reds through every 
diplomatic means. Notable among his 
critics is Sen. Joseph McCarthy (Rep., 
Wis.). Mr. McCarthy has charged that 
26 State Department employees are un 
der investigation for doubtful loyalty 
The Department has denied this and 
the President has defended Acheson. 

Republicans in the House of Repre 
sentatives sought to cut off funds to 
pay Mr This failed, 
181 to has taken 


he 1s 


Acheson's salary 
71. A new attack 


21 


shape in Congressional debate over the 
$8.5 billion foreign aid bill which will 
supply arms and economic assistance 
to our Allies. Pres. Truman wants Mr. 
Acheson to run this’ program, but a 
large number of Congressmen wish to 
place it under a special administrator, 
independent of Mr. Acheson. 


Draft—UMT 

The dratt age was lowered from 19 
to 18%, and draft calls were increased. 
A program of Universal Military Train 
ing was being perfected. 

Congress decided that no one trom 
18% to 19 should be called until all the 
eligible people between 19 and 26 had 
been drafted. Local draft boards were 
left to clecide whether college students 
should be deferred, even if they were 
doing good work and made high scores 
the Selective Service intelligence 
tests. The first round of these tests was 
held, and 38 per cent of the 165,000 
college students who took them failed 
to make a grade high enough to be 
marked for deferment. 

The Marines, as well as the Army, 
calling for draftees, ahd the 
monthly draft calls were raised from 
20,000 a month in July to more than 
30,000 in August, September and 
October. Before June, 1952, the rate 
of call is expected to reach 60,000 a 
month. Thereafter, until June, 1954, it 
is expected that 50,000 men a month 
will be drafted. Figures may be re 
duced if volunteering increases. 

Meanwhile, a special commission 
headed by former Rep. James Wads- 
worth (Rep., N.Y.) has been at work 
detailed UMT program. The 
report this fall will re 
quire Congressional approval before the 
UMT plan becomes effective. System 
probably will not go into effect until 
draft calls will leave enough young 
men free to make the program worth- 
while 


on 


began 


on a 
Commission s 


2 ann 


$8 4 HR 
gaat — 7° 


Acme photo 


W. Averell Harriman (left), Pres. Truman’s special envoy to Iran, confers with 
Iranian Premier Mohammed Mossadegh on Iran’s oil dispute with Great Britain. 








Wide World photo 
Navy Chief Storekeeper Frederick A. 
Pobst, 33, has been assigned to govern 
the Bonin Islands as official U. S. rep- 
resentative of the Military Government 
for that area. Pobst is first enlisted 
man ever assigned by Navy as a repre- 
sentative of the Government. He was 
selected on basis of his previous experi- 
ence. Most famous of Bonins is Iwo 
Jima atoll, where Marines won glory. 


Congress . 
Congress spent so much of its time 


stigating alleged shortcomings of 
Administration that 


other work 


nve 
the 
hind on its 


it was far be 
Leaders of Con 
VTeSS hoped i bill could be 
Oct. 1, so members could 
months at with the 
coming back to the next 
session on Jan. 3, 1952 

The Administration asked for 
$10 billion in new taxes to help pay the 


new tax 
passed by 
spend three home 


voters before 
has 


and 
$7.2 


r costs of national defense 


House 


largest 


n iid passed i 
ever ip 
W yuld 


tax 


ill everyvon 
per ¢ more taxes in 


in he Pp 


> 
xes are now 20 pe 


Thus, a man 
ent of his 


ind 


vs now 


iy 22% per cent 


now 50 per cent 
may O64 per cent 


w of 


ers present 


idding 
tax 
) NOW Pays 20 


cent 


it placing 
new taxes 
ne groups 
vula the 
new taxes 
Government 

g its bills with 
out berrowing more money by selling 
bonds. A new Savings Bond sales cam 

| 


paign begins on Labor Day 


Population 

rhe Bureau the 
U.S. population on July | at 154,353, 
000. This was 3,221,000 higher than 
the count taken April 1, 1950 


Census estimated 


West Point 

Ninety cadets at the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N.Y., were 
accused of violating the honor code. 
About half of them were members of 
the powerful Army football team. 

The 2,520 members of the Corps of 
Cadets, about 80 per cent of whom 
are selected by members of Congress, 
are guided by an honor system 133 
years old. Some of its provisions are: 

“No cadet shall impart or receive any 
unauthorized assistance, either outside 
or inside the section room or examina 
tion room, which would tend to give 

. an unfair advantage. 

“A cadet who’ intentionally 
the code should resign at once, as there 
is no place in the Corps or in the Service 
[Army] for anyone who cannot abide 
by the principles of the Honor Code 
offenders are never granted im 

Every man is honor bound 
which 


violates 


and 
munity 
to report any 
comes to his attention.’ 

Last May, one cadet reported a viola 
the Code. Students who took 
ition giving 


breach of honor 


tion of 
an examil 
the 
to take the same examination the next 
(At West Point, identical examina 
given to all students in the 


one day were 


questions to students who were 
day 
tions are 
same courses, regardless of what section 
thev mav be in.) Investigation disclosed 
that the violations had been going on 
for some time. Some West Point gradu 
ites who had been injured or killed in 
Korea may have been involved 

About 80 men have admitted their 
guilt. All 90 were given the choice of 


resigning or being dismissed 


Ethics 

Many people worried over a break 
down in the moral tone of the country. 
They pointed to charges that some po 
litical and personal friends of Govern 
offi ials h id used pressure to get 
that some 


acce} ted favors or 


ment 
ind loans Govern 
officials had 
lowed business and personal associa 
decisions, that 
worked 
ind racketeers, 
g sketbal! players 
had been bribed ind that 
traffic 
creasing 

A Senate 
morality of 
sidered w code of « 
Federal employee ;. The Senators were 
concerned primarily with whether 
laws but 
ther the spirit of the laws was be 
ing overlooked. There was a feeling 
that although laws might be followed in 
technical details, mere legality was not 
enough. Morality goes to the question 
of right or wrong, rather than to the 
question of how much can be gotten 
with by stretching the rules. 


favors 


ment 


tions to influence their 


state and city officials 
closely with gamblers 
that some college bi 
narcotics 


] 
among ning people Was In 


committee investigated the 
the Government and c: 
iting a thics 


not 


were being obeved with 


wh 


away 


Communists 

The Supreme Court ruled that the 
Communist party is a criminal con- 
spiracy against the United States Gov- 
ernment, and ordered that eleven lead- 
ers of the party be jailed. Other Com- 
munist leaders will be tried later. 

The Court said that Communists, by 
conspiring against the Government, had 
forfeited their rights to have the Gov- 
ernment protect their freedom of speech 
as guaranteed by the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Secret Service 

The Secret Service, a part of the 
U.S. Treasury Department, includes 
police officers whose duties include 
suppressing illegal coins and currency 
as well as protecting the lives of the 
President and his family. For 91 years 
it had been considered a “ternporary” 
Government agency. In July, Congress 
ind Pres. Truman made it “permanent.” 


News Notes 

Floods on the Missouri and Kansas 
rivers caused billion dollars in 
damage, and brought demands in Con- 
gress for faster planning and dam build- 
ing to control floods. Shasta Dam, 
the second largest in the World, began 
feeding water to the San Joaquin val 
levy in California San Francisco's 
famous cable cars quit running. 
Detroit—founded in 1701 by Antoine 
de la Mothe Cadillac, a French soldier 
of fortune—celebrated its 250th birth 


day. 


one 


Wide World pinto 
At White Sands, New Mexico, Aug. 7, 
a Viking rocket set a single-rocket world 
altitude record of 135 miles. It reached 
top speed of 4,100 miles an hour. 





preceding the word o 


counts 3 


1. JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 


phrase which 


completes the sentence. Each 


Total 27 

nations 
San 
conference on the 
except 


following 


A}] of the 

were invited to attend the 

Francisco 

Japanese peace treaty, 

1. Nationalist China 

2. Russia 

3. France 

4. Great Britain 

The United States delegation to 

the San 

includes 

except 

] Dean Ac heson 
Ale xandet Wiley 

> Tom (¢ onnally 

4. Dwight Eisen 


Japan is at present occupied by 


Francis¢ conterence 


} 1] 
all o he tollowing, 


hower 


troops of 

1. the Soviet 1 
2. Great Britain 
3. the United States 

4. the Philippine Islands 

The chief criticism made by the 


Philippines — of 


mon 


the proposed 


treaty 


is that it fails to provide 
for idequate 
1. military bases 


states 


> United 


>) 


2. sources ol 
lupan 
repal tions 
military security 

yintries the 
vith Japan 


, 
the 


ice treaty 


, , 
he follow 


3. Bonin 

4: Honshu 
f the Japanese 
h will have to 
the proposed 
1 -s one which 


reedom of 


1 representative 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


3. outlaws an army or navy 

4. permits foreign powers to 
maintain troops in the islands 

The United States has drafted a 

mutual defense pact in the Pa- 

cific with 

Australia and New Zealand 

Thailand and India 

Burma and Indonesia 

Nationalist China and Indo- 

China 

Territories formerly held by Ja 

held by Russia 


] 
9 
3 
4 


pan and now 
include 
1. South Sakhalin 
rile Islands 
2. the Ryukvu 
Islands 
the Caroline, Mariana, 
Marshall Islands 


Okinawa 


ind the Ku 
ind Bonin 


and 


ll. MAP WORK 


Open your 
on page 12. On the line to the left of 
each of the following questions, write 
the Each ce 


Total 15 


magazines to the map 


correct answer mints 3 


l. If vo » travel 
South Kor o For 
which direction would vou go? 


2. Which of the 


from 1OSsa In 


four ma 


} 


Japanese islands is ck t to 


jor SES 
Russian-held terri 
3. What 
from Vladivostok to Tok 
4. What 
borders Honshu on 
S. If 3 
upside down is Sakhalin 
south of Japan 


torv? 


listance 
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Il. OIL UNDER TROUBLED WATERS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “S” if 
it is an argument for control of off 
shore lands by the states; an “F” if it 
is an for control of off- 
shore lands by the Federal Govern- 
Each counts 4. Total 16. 


irgument 


ment. 


1. The Supreme Court failed to 
that the Federal Govern 
actually the off 
snore lands. 
The Federa] Government 
control of the offshore lands un 
der international law. 
Federal contro] of offshore lands 
is a violation of states’ rights. 
The thirteen original colonies 
entered the nation with owner 
and _ control three 
f land off their shores 
My 


Say 
ment owned 
} 


has 


ship over 
mile: 


scores 


IV. INFLATION CONTROLS 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it correctly describes a provision of 
the present Defense Production Act; 
in “F” if it is incorrect “NC” if it 

not contained in the present act 
Total 42 


and 


3m 
ich counts 6 


The President can withhold en- 


forcement of 
he regards as inflation 


those provisions 


The Government can subsidize 
industrial products 

Future rollbacks of farm prices 
are limited. 

Price 


cost 


ceilings must reflect all 


increases. 
tent ceilings on all dwellings 
are removed 
First payments on items pur 
chased on the installment plan 
are increased 


Recontrol of rents in ] 


critical 


areas is pe rmitted 


My total score 


My S¢ ne 
My name 


Quiz for 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


lease—A noun. A contract by which a 
person or a company 


real estate for a certain period in exchange 


gives the rights to 


for rent 

royalty—A noun. A share of the produc t 
itself or a profit reserved by the owner to 
himself, for hi 


1 
+} 
y nis 


er to use 


permitting at 


property The preset 
word is derived fr 
under which a ki: 
age of the gold or 
in his realm. 
reparations-~A noun. Compensation 
commod 


like 


| 
either in money or ir 
ties, 


payable by 


equipmen 


] 


made 


because of 


ment 1s 
aggression he defeated 
nation. 

A ve rb iv ipprove to cor fir 
from the Latin 
ng “to make 


ratify 
words 
valid 


The word comes 
ratus plus ficare, mear 
or firm.” 











24 
A World Prize Story by WALTER MACKEN 


it was a great day for the Irish town and a brave day for Joe, too 


Parade 


Day 


HE drum spoke first. “Come on, 

come on, come on, come on!” it 
boomed; and with crahs and crangs 
and peeps and bom-moms the other 
instruments, encouraged, answered 
and the band swung from the big 
square of the town into the mouth of 
the street, the tall buildings taking the 
shocking impact of sound, leaning 
away from it and deflecting it into the 
blue sky. 

It was a warm somnolent day and 
save for the listless spread-eagled dogs 
the street was almost deserted. A few 

Continued on page 26) 


Reprinted by permission of the New 
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A hero’s welcome cvreeted 13 vear-old Ronald 
Wheeler when he returned home after a trip to Lock- 
land, Ohio, and Schenectady, N. Y. He had visited 
General Electric’s big jet engine factory in Lockland, 
and its flight test center in Schenectady. 

The trip was planned: by G-E engineers, who felt 
that Ronald’s interest in jet engines should be en- 
couraged. He had figured out a way to increase the 
engine’s power and had submitted his plan to Air 
Force officers and General Electric. The idea was 
good so good, in fact, that jet engineers were already 
working on it. 

So, although his idea wasn’t original, Ronald’s 
unusual talent for jet engineering was aided by a 
personal inspection of the whole jet engine operation. 

Reporters and photographers dogged his footsteps, 
and soon his story appeared in the newspapers even 
in Life magazine. 

By the time he returned to his home town of Ilion, 
N. Y., where a public celebration awaited him, Ronald 
Was getting more accustomed to the limelight. 





A practical joke played by a G-E man on his fellow 
employees made life brighter for a polio patient at 
Strong Memorial Hospital in Rochester, N. Y. 

It all started during the World Series last year. 
Watching a telecast of the game, employees of the 
General Electric Supply Corp. were mystified by some 
strange goings-on. Joe DiMaggio headed for third base 
after hitting a line drive to the outfield. Base runners 
scored from first base. A southpaw pitcher threw 
righthanded. 

The group at the television set soon found out why. 
One of their number had, for a lark, reversed the coil 
which controls horizontal reception of the televised 
image. The result was a reverse picture. 

The idea proved to be more than a joke when it was 
applied to the television set in the polio victim’s 
hospital room. The young man had to watch television 
by means of a mirror attached to the top of his iron 
lung, which meant that he saw pictures in reverse, 
and written material couldn’t be read. Now, with the 
television set sending a reverse image to the mirror, he 
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sees things normally on the screen. 
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More than 20,000 outstanding young graduates of 
technical colleges and universities—engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists—have over the years continued their 
training in special General Electric courses. Most of 
them have continued their careers at G.E. Their com- 
bined knowledge and experience are among the nation’s 


biggest assets today. 
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Parade Day 


(Continued from page 24) 


|= kids absolute 


blow and puff a 


1 
ne The 

coi 
lrummer fallir nstrument 
cursing ymudly ie trombone 


ummer 
Many 


was restored when 


, 
ie belly 


fron and 

few backsides 
lecorated baton 
and 
winding street, 


smothered in 


more 


took long and 
ind chattered and sang, thei: 
ind shining and their hearts 


childrer who steps 
marched 
fac es red 
pumping fast with excitement 

The iead of the p 
hort] taken bv a tall 


sii 
uth wh } 


1 
who strutted a ead, 
1 


rocession was 


sh, well-built 
swinging an 
imaginar baton, his body forming an 
he pushed out his chest. His 
in indeterminate color be 
been lipped almost t 

none of it re 


} 
ic scalping ex 
at flanned to } 
i ff ippe I ) 11s 


in its first da 


» trousers, held 


vhere but at the 
shirttail had worn its 
exposed parts were burned nut-brown 
v the sun ind yor knew |} 


Mico because on all 


youngsters 


Ms name 


sides of him 


idmir ng encouraging 
gyrations shouting n 


Mico! Mico is gas 


g isn't he? Look 
Mico ¢ xpanded n it 
The band leader made a few ineftec 
ittempts to dislodge his usurpet 
ico was fleet of foot and 
d. So they 


street of tall houses to an 


passed from 


ng street of tall houses t 
t of not-so-tall 


} 


+ 


winding  stre« 
1 th 


ind the drum boomed, fingers 
ind lungs blew. A brave sight 
ind the Id town 

rom summer somnolence 
Dum, dum 


lum-dum,” cried the band, swing 


noise woke the 
dum, dum, dum-ditty 


e introductory phrase of the 
The kids instinc 


s he 


Known march 
waited for the corre¢ 
ey roared, par 
gz me lody 

Oh, all of a sudder 

A lump ‘f black pudder 

Came floating through the 

And the 
yn their brown 

irms and 


Mico 


wrtions and the vein 


danced as they sar 
legs and swinging 
tripping over mongrels 
himself in his 
at the 
neck swelled to the bursting point 

took the } 


others 


nutdid body 


side of 


tune an octave higher 


just to show that he 

sss. They swung into another 
street and halfway along there 
another 
, 
} 


from tl 


opening into 
h went away 1 Sun 
side this street was bound 

by two-story, half-bricked houses 
with thei: 
flanking the 
ind you knew 


do rsteps right m the narrow 
They 


from 


paths mac idam 


were nice houses 
the appearance of them that their own 


ers were poor and maybe honest, but 


clean in the main, because the curtains 
vehind the wine 


wpanes were of white 
a bowl of 


starched la shown off by 
the inevitable geraniums 


The str kable for only 


one thing: that was the figure of the 
small boy who stood in the center of it, 
halfway up and watching from his dis 
tance the colorful conglomeration pass- 
ing him below. His hair was.red and 
his eyes were blue and his face was 
very pale. Everybody knows that peo 
ple with red hair have pale complexions 
if they very red There 
is no in-between with red hair. But 

n allowing for that, the bovy’s face 

s much paler than nature had in 
t to be. The face was thin and 
the red 
narrow. It was only when vou allowed 
es to travel down that you no 
bandage where the 
have been and the 
te bright new straps 
You understood then, perhaps, why he 


} 


» thin and looked so nale 


haven't ones. 


\ 


i 
tended 


the shoulders in 


gansey were 
our e\ 
heavy 


should 


brace with the 


ticed the 
knee ip 


[. WAS one of Mico’s junior satellites 
vho drew his attention to the figure 
the street, just before the band had 
ASSE d by the opening 
Mico! Mico!” he screamed. “It’s Joe! 
Lookit Joe! He’s out! They let’m out!” 
Mico glanced at him. He couldn't 
“What is it, Snitch?” he asked 
Snitch, despairing of making himself 
understood by word of mouth, pointed 
frantically to the  fast-disappearing 
opening. Mico screwed his head around 
to take a look spotted the 
Joe and left the procession with a leap 
“Hey “it’s Joe! 
Joe is into the 


I 


figure of 


fellas,” he roared 
back!” and he dived 
+} ] : 
hrong, promptly followed by seven or 
eight of his fellows. The band watched 
their de parture with relief in their eyes 
j 


and as they 


passed on, vou could al 
relief being 
squeezed from the instruments 
his eyes shining a little, was 
surrounded by boys, by Mico 
ler than any of them except poor 
Joe, and Snitch the smallest 
m, his jerseyed arm rising con 
‘ to wipe a freely-running nose 
Then Pakey, Padneen, and John Willie 
the three brothers eventual 
death on the gallows was predicted by 
harassed parents in the neighborhood 
ind Yank, so called still 
wore the trousers of a sailor suit which 
America had sent him 
for Christmas; and a small, very fat boy 


most hear a_ sigh of 
Joe 


soon 


1 
SKINNY 


Ww hose 


because he 
i fond aunt in 


known as Dripping for obvious reasons 

All talking at once they were: “Jay 
Joe, what did they do t’ y’? Whif did 
thev let vy’ out, Joe? Jay, Joe look at 
the yoke on the leg! What's it for, Joe? 
Jay, isn’t it a wonder?” 

Joe felt good. It seemed a long time 
ago that he had gone to hospital. It 
was only six months, but it was like 
that many years. He had been the lead 
with Mico number 
page 36 
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Of course you do. 


You'll love the delicious taste 


and wholesome refreshment © 


of ice-cold  Oferer: ts Ofe) fF 
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Now YOU can join 


REAL 
BOOK CLUB 


at Student Prices! 


Get fascinating full-length 
books like these for only 


T86 cat BOE ones 


plus a 


FREE DIVIDEND BOOK 


for every 4 books you buy! 


Join the Teen Age Book Club and get 
your choice every month of pocket-size 
books especially selected for their ap 
peal to teen agers. You choose the 
book or books you want each month 
from a list printed in the Teen Age 
Book Club news. Look for it in next 
week's issue of this magazine. In the 
meanwhile use coupon below to let your 
teacher know of your interest in T-A-B 
Club. Or, if you prefer not to tear the 
page, speak to your teacher about join- 
ng T-A-B Club 


"| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TO MY TEACHER: 

I'd like to do more reading 
and start my own collection 
of books. If a T-A-B Club is 
organized in our class, please 
enroll me as a member. 





Write your name on above line, tear 
out and hand to your teacher 


ocoOoOro 
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Baseball's record bonus ‘‘baby”: Billy 
Joe Davidson, 18-year-old Marion, 
N. C., pitcher, who was paid $120,000 
for signing with the Cleveland Indians 


ANTA CLAUS came around early to 
§ lots rt oung baseball stars this 
Veal 

Ask 
iid pitcher 


18-year 
rhe 
$120 


; 


Billy Joe 
fron 


Davidson, an 
1 Marion N i 
forked over 


history 


Cleveland Indians 
000—the biggest bonus in 
get his John Hancock on a contract 
Or tak Ted Kazanski, 17-year-old 
shortstop from St. Ladislaus Catholi 
H. S. in Detroit, Mich. The Philadel 
phia Phillies signed him up for an $8 
000 bonus 
Th there's 18-vear-old J hnn 
Blanchard, of Central H. S. in Minne 
polis, Minn. The N. Y. Yankees gifted 
him with $50,000. Another $50,000 of 
1ev was forked over to Ed 
17-vear-old_ pitcher fi 
iT nH. Ss 
bonus “babies 
Practical] evel 


! 


goes or 
Drg league 
i number of schoolboy 
And the dough 
mut reads like the national 


} 
lub signec up 


sensations last summer 
Are v dished 
budget 

rhe big leagues are starving for tal 
ent and will pay all sorts of money for 
promising voungsters. The fact that 
four out of five bonus babies fail to 
make the grade doesn’t discourage the 
club owners. They keep hoping to turn 
up another Bob Feller or Robin Rob 
erts or Charlie Keller—three of the 
handful of bonus kids who made good. 

What thev have been turning up, 
however, are expensive duds. The three 
top bonus players of recent years, for 
example, have been complete busts. I 
refer to Paul Pettit (Pirates), Frank 
House (Tigers), and Johnny Antonelli 
(Braves). Each of these players got 
between $75,000 and $100,000, and 
each is now toiling without much suc- 
cess in the minor leagues 

Will the current crop of bonus kids 
come through in grander style? Who 
knows! Anyway, they certainly have 
some astonishing feats to their credit. 

Look at Billy Joe Davidson. This 6- 


foot 3-inch, 210-pound giant is already 
a legend in tne Tar Heel State. At Oak 
Ridge (N. C.) Military Institute, he 
won 17 straight games, averaging bet 
ter than 18 strikeouts per game. And 
in heavy semi-pro ball, he won 13 and 
lost 2, averaging 17.5 strikeouts pe 
game 

They still talk about the time he 
whiffed 28 men in a 14-inning game 
and how he once fanned 23 out of the 
27 men who faced him in a game 
against a team composed of forme: 
minor-league stars 

Another kid pitcher with a sensation 
il record is Ed Cereghino, the Yankees’ 
6-foot 2-inch, 206-pound “find.” Ed al 
ready has 7 no-hit games and 120 vic 
tories to his credit, including a game 
in which he fanned 22 out of 27 batters 

The pride and joy of the Phillies, Ted 
Kazanski, is considered to be the niftiest 
prospect to come out of Detroit in the 
past 10 years. A wonder in the field 
Ted was slugging .475 with a Class A 
amateur team when the Phillies grabbed 
him 

Judging by their records, these kids 
can’t miss. But actually these records 
don’t mean a thing. There's a world of 
difference between semi-pro ball and 
the big leagues. Up in the big time, the 
pitchers throw a little faster, put more 
“stuff” on the ball, and have better con 
trol. Very few pitchers can blaze a ball 
by the batter, as they can in the lower 
leagues. Thev have to throw to weak 
nesses. 

That's what makes big-league pitch 
ing such a science and that’s why it is 
so tough to hit .300 in the big time. It's 
also the reason only one out of every 
10,000 players ever reaches the major 
leagues. 

Look at the greatest players of our 
day—Musial, the DiMaggios, Williams, 
Kiner, Robinson, Hodges, Kell, Furillo, 
Campanella. Not a bonus player in the 
lot 


Herarawn L.. Mastin. Sports Editor 








from LOU GROZA 


Professional Football's famous “Toe” 
Cleveland Browns, 1950 National Champion 








‘On December 24, 1950 I had the tensest, most exciting 

moment of my football career. Against the Los Angeles Rams 
r the pro title we were trailing ’8. We had the ball on their 
ard line with only 20 seconds * 





4,10 4 


We: 


/ 
Z a oT. - 


r ‘coffee nerves.’ It took IRON NERVES! 


. the ball was snapped 3 No place for 
e Now, maybe you're a caifein-susceptible like me... then, 
nerves.’ That’s why for 


2. and spotted — and I met it squarely. As we 1 
g I ra field the caffein in coffee can mean ‘coffee 
hot drink has been caffein-free POSTUM.” 


ale then over 





# 
(i 


Phebe bp) 





**A terrific cross-wind was blowing 


breaths, the ball soared inte ‘ 
se] many years 


goal and the Championship ! Believe 





—: DONT RISK “COFFEE NERVES"! 
FAMOUS TRAINER, 
ROLLIE BEVAN, SAYS:| START ORINKING POSTUM now To 
= Keep THOSE IRON NERVES you 


NEED FOR A TOP PERFORMANCE ! 








1F YOU MADE a chemical! analysis of coffee and 
tea in your aboratory, you'd find out 
that they both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an 
! So, while many people can 
effect, others suffer 


eepless nights 


choc abe 


artificial stumulant 
drink coffee or tea without 
nervousness, indigestior 
POSTUM contains nocaffein or other drug—noth- 
ing to harm anyone. Fellows, don't risk “coffee 
nerves.” Drink Postum regularly at your home 
“training table."’ Made from healthful wheat and 
cream and sugar! Yes, 
gorous grain-rich flavor ! 





4 “Being on the road a lot, I have to watcl 

, : rn 

illy. So,I never take chances — - YA 4 bran — delicious with 
jay) you'll like Postum 


e my diet carefully 
No ‘coffee nerves’ for me — 


I drink POSTUM. No 
because POSTUM 


A Product of General Foods 


” 


is no caffein at all 
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“Career Club” 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. I'm 18 years old and this is my 
last year of high school, but I'm think- 
ing of quitting school and getting a 
defense job. What's the use of my doing 
a lot of school work when I'll be 
drafted before long anyway? Besides 
the job that I want is working on an 
assembly line in a factory and then I'll 
never have to look at another book 
What do you advise? E. B., Richmond, 
Va 

A. Stay in school, E. B. Your high 
school diploma is going to mean a great 
deal to you in the years ahead whether 
Armed Forces or in the 
business world, It’s a mark of success 
and it will help you to get a job when 
after serv- 


you're in the 


vou return to civilian life 
ing in the Armed Forces 

If you were to quit school and get a 
defense job, you'd be likely to spend 
the money you earned and you wouldn't 
And if youre 
ahead in the 


be any further ahead 


really ambitious to get 
business world, youll need all the 
education you can get. You don't stop 


studying the day you walk out of the 


school door for the last time. Many 
factories operate their own schools so 
that workers can continue their train- 
ing. If you ever expect to be a foreman, 
a supervisor, or an expert of any kind 
you'll be expected to take some of 
these special courses. The more you 
learn now, the easier these courses will 
be. Many Armed 
Forces are based on written examina 
tions. Your work in school should make 
these tests easier for you. Remember, 
too, that the young man of today who 
faces the world without a high school 
has one strike against 


promotions in the 


diploma already 
him 


Q. I'd like to be a nurse, but I have 
no money to go to college or to a nurs 
ing school. What shall I do? F. S., 
Frankfort, Ind 


A. When you finish high school, try 
to get a full-time job working in a hos 
pital diet kitchen or as a nurses’ aide 
Today our hospitals are so short of 
nurses that nurses’ aides do much of the 
reguiar work of nurses. Try to get such 





TO YOUR-GOOD HEALTH 


No time for breakfast? 
Don’t say that! 

It only takes 

Ten minutes flatl 











You can’t function without food any more than a car can go 
without gas. Fuel up” with. basic breakfast of fruit, cereal, 
milk, and bread to help you breeze through morning classes. 


a job, for it will give you good ex- 
perience. Save your money. If your 
high schoo] average is “C plus” or 
better, apply at several hospital schools 
for a scholarship which pays your tui- 
tion. Then when you've saved some 
money, enter a nursing school. Some 
hospital schools have more scholar 
ships than they have qualified appli 
cants 


Q: I had a job working in a factory 
this summer and the company took out 
money for Social Security and the 
Withholding Tax from my pay. In all, I 
earned about $400. My father says that 
I can get back the money I paid for the 
Withholding Tax. Is this so? If it is so, 
what must I do to get the money back? 
L. S., Atlanta, Ga 


A. You probably can get back the 
money you paid for the Withholding 
Tax. Early in 1952, get an income tax 
form and fil] it out and send it in to the 
nearest Internal Revenue Office. If you 
earned less than $600 for the year, you 
have no tax to pay and the U. S. Gov 
ernment will return your money. If you 
earned a little over $600, you may get 
some of your money back 


Q. I have just graduated from high 
school and I want to join the Waves. I 
am 18 years old. Where do I go to sign 
up? S. M., St. Paul, Minn 


A. You have to be at least 20 years 
old before you can enlist in the Waves. 
You can find out about any of the 
women’s branches of the Armed Forces 
by inquiring at your nearest recruiting 
station. However, any girl would be 
wise to get some job experience or to 
attend a business school or other school 
before she enters the Armed Forces 
Training and experience in clerical 
work, nursing, etc., will help a girl win 
promotions much more rapidly in the 
Armed Forces 


Q. How can I start my own filling 
station when I finish high school? S. B. 
Toledo, Ohio 


A. Get a part-time job working in a 
service station now. Learn the busi 
ness from the ground up. Take busi 
ness and auto repair courses in high 
school. When you finish school, take 
a full-time service station job. Work 
your way up to the managership of a 
save your money. Then 
to start a service sta 


station and 
youll be ready 


tion of your own. 


Q. I'd like to become a beauty op 
erator but I've heard that the use of 
home permanents is ruining the beauty 
shop business. Is this true? L. L., 
B..7..¢ 

A. For exact information, write to 
National Hairdressers Association, 212 
5th Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
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ARS CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: Heres your 


a 


V7 chance to win a cash prize in 
CHIQUITA BANANA'S 542 CONTEST 


How would you like to win a valuable cash prize in Chiquita 
Banana’s limerick-writing contest? This contest is fun! It’s 
easy! All you have to do is write a last line for the Chiquita 
jingle below. Write your line today. ..don’t delay! 


6/ Wenderbal Phies 


SENIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 10th, 11th, 


2th grades) 
First prize ........- $25.00 
Setond prize ...... 20.00 
Third prize 15.00 
5 fourth prizes, each . 10.00 
20 fifth prizes, each . . 5.00 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 6th 
Sth, 9th grades 

First prize 
Second prize 
Third prize 
5 fourth prizes, each . . 
25 fifth prizes, each . . 2.50 


ENTER TODAY... 


Don’t waste another minute! Get 
busy right now and write the last 
line to the jingle on this page. You'll 
find it easy ... you'll find it fun. 

and you may win a wonderful cash 
prize. Be sure to read the rules below. 


Can you finish this limerick? 


To start your days off sound and bright 
Good breakfasts make you feel just right 
Bananas and cream 
Help you stay on the beam 


CHIQUITA BANANA SONG FOR 
EVERYONE WHO ENT®2S 


Here's one contest where everyone 
who enters wins a prize! That's 
right, a copy of Chiquita 

Banana’s well-known song with 
easy-to-play music will be 

sent to everyone who enters this 
contest. You’ll want to try it 

on your piano. So send in your 


entry today and get your song. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Study the Chiquita Banana limerick on this 
page. Then on a plain sheet of paper write the 
final line to the limerick. Be sure to print your 
name, home address, name of school and your 
grade on your entry 


2. Mail your entry to: 
Chiquita Banana Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
All entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, October 22, 1951 


3. This contest is open to all students of the 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades in 
the continental United States, except sons or 
daughters of members of the staffs of Scholastic 


advertising agency 
original work. Only one entry to a student 


Magazines, the United Fruit Company or its 


Entries must be students’ 


Entries will be judged on the basis of origi- 





nality, idea expressed, rhyme and meter. Decision 
of the judges will be final; duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in the event of ties. Only one prize 
to a family 


5. All entries become the property of United 
Fruit Company. None will be returned. Top 8 
winners will be announced in the December 12, 
1951, issue of Scholastic Magazines, and all win- 
ners will be notified by mail. Prizes will be 
awarded as listed on this page 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River 
New Yor 6, N. Y. 











BOY dates GIRL 


HE SUMMER certainly went 
by in a hurry,” Tony comments 
dolefully to the group gathered in 


Elaine's living room. “Just a week 


ago today we were all at the pool 
playing ‘Follow the Leader’ from the 


high dive.” 

“I'm going out for swimming this 
” Bob announces and 
“so you'll have 


the back- 


semester, Tony, 
then adds jokingly, 
strong competition for 
stroke championship!’ 
Faces brighten as the boys kid 
each other their swimming 
ability, then someone turns on the 
vic and in a few minutes Doris sings 
on-a-my house, my-y 
next Friday. The 


about 


out, “Come 
house— everybody 
party’s on me!’ 

The fall is now officially welcomed 
back! 

What are your plans for this se 
mester? Your years are the 
years in which you can look critical- 
and decide whether 


teens 


ly at yourself 
the person you are now 1s the person 
tomorrow. If you're 
mature, well- 


you want to be 
not yet the poised, 
liked, well-mannered, well-groomed 
person you'd like to be, now is the 
time for all your good intentions to 
come to your aid. Let’s get started! 

Q. I want to make friends and be 
liked by people and at the same time I 
dread going to parties, talking to stran- 
I hate “shy” type 


way I can overcome such 


gers, et he ing the 


Is there 
a handicap? 


some 


A. If you're willing to break through 
that shell of self-consciousness and step 
midst of things, you can over- 

it won't be easy 
und there will be times you'll 
want to run back into the shell for com- 
fort, but don’t give in! 

The first step in “entering into things” 
is to stop thinking about yourself and 
around you. Really 
saying. Find out 
girls are talking 
and doing. Then 
and doing along 


into the 
come vour “shyness 
when 


listen to others 
listen to what they're 
what other boys and 
about, thinking about, 
start talking, thinking 


(iy hed 


with them. Go out of your way to ex- 
press your thoughts and opinions. You 
have just as much right to express your 
opinion of Milton Berle’s routine as "the 
next fellow, and your guess about the 
outcome of the Big Game is likely to 
be as good as that of anyone else. 

The more you talk to other people, 
the easier it will be for you to start 
doing things with them, too. When 
someone is needed to help decorate the 
gym for the school party, or when an- 
other player is needed for the softball 
game, say “I will” and then get busy 

Surprisingly enough, good grooming 
helps you to feel less shy, too. Before 
you go to school or to a party, check 
your appearance and make sure that 
you have everything you need with you 
(A broken shoe lace, a dirty handker- 
chief, or no comb can make you feel 
miserable! 

If you try to do everything a little 
slowly than you ordinarily would, 
feeling flustered. Allow 
plenty of time for dressing and for 
arriving on time and vou'll eliminate 
the possibility of losing your breath or 
perspiring excessively. If you walk 


more 


you'll 


avoid 























red Neher, Consolidated News Features 
“You cost me two bits. | bet Dad that 
Sis‘'d get you before the Army didi” 


slowly, sit and eat slowly and carefully, 
you'll be less likely to trip over your- 
self or to spill your food. Get the idea? 
Good! Now arrive at your destination 
with the determination to improve your 
own previous score of friendliness, 
rather than to break an all-time record! 

Finally, decide on some one thing 
vou like to do and, consequently, might 
be able to do well. It can be anything 
from chasing butterflies to whistling 
through your teeth—but {it must be 
something you can count on yourself 
to do well every time you repeat it. 
When you meet the ninety-nine in one 
hundred who can’t equal your perfonu 
ance, your self-confidence will drive 
shyness away 


Q. The boy I date is very attractive 

when we're alone; but as soon as he 
geis with a crowd, he begins to “cut 
up.” He laughs too loud, talks too loud- 
he’s a “show-off.” I'm embarrassed by 
his behavior, yet I still like him. Is there 
any tactful way I could tell him about 
his annoying behavior? 


A. The “show-off” isn’t too different 
from the “shy type”—both want to be 
noticed by others. (For that matter, we 
all do and we spend most of our lives 
trying to be the fine kind of people 
others do notice.) The shy person is 
afraid to try to make others notice him 
and the show-off tries too hard! If you 
sincerely want to help your boy friend, 
try noticing the things he does well, 
instead of calling attention to his antics. 
Never criticize him in front of other 
people, but do comment favorably to 
others when he does something well 

If you're at a party and he begins to 
show off, change the subject or the 
activity. If you can’t quickly persuade 
him to dance, get something to eat, or 
change the record, just ignore his bois- 
terousness. By removing his favorite 
audience (his date!), he'll realize that 
his behavior isn’t making a good im 
pression on you. In fact, you may have 
encouraged his antics by being overly- 
polite and pretending to like them. 

If you're a hostess, ask the “show 
off” guest to help you. If you appoint 
him captain of a relay team or chief 
chef in charge of sizzling the hambur 
gers, he'll willingly give up the spot- 
light 

Sometimes “show-offs” are trying to 
cover up their self-consciousness with 
noise and attention-getting behavior. 
Maybe your boy friend is self-conscious 
because he has to wear glasses or braces 
or because he’s shorter than most of the 
other boys. If this is the case, you might 
casually point out to him others who 
have similar problems and who accept 
them matter-of-factly. Also, if you share 
your problems with him. perhaps you 
then can talk together about his! 





Q. How can you “he yourself” (as | 


my parents tell me) and at the same 
time try to improve yourself 


A. “Being vourself” evel 
think it means being your 
is only accepting the fact 
tain amount of humor 
have “more que stions 
Wher adults tell 1 1 
thev’re merely saving that it’s unbe 
ing for vou to act as if vou ~ 
Since your parents 
survived many problems and 
similar t hose 
have to say can be I value » vou. 
(Mark Twain once said. “When I was 
a boy of 14, 1 
I could hardly stone to — the old 


man around. But when I got to be 2 


nv father was so ignorant 


I was astonished at how much the 
man had learned in seven vears ‘s 

If vou don’t copy-cat anyone else Or 
borrow mannerisms or taste in clothes 
and friends from someone who isn’t the 
“same size” you are, you'll be yourself 

and probably a very likeable person 
As you grow in vour ability to deal with 
your own pr »blems: as vou grow in self 
confidence and poise; and as you grow 
in seriousness of purpose, your “im 
proved self” and “vourself” will be one 


' 
and the same 


In “Boy dates Girl” vou ask the 
questions and we trv to give vou the 
answers. So send along all your per- 
sonality, dating. and family problems 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue. New York 10, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. 

About once a month we ask you 
questions and you do all the answer- 
ing. Your answers to such questions as 
“Should high school students ‘go 
steady’?” help other readers to solve 
similar problems 

Now that vou have the idea of our 
“Jam Session”—the page where you 
ean let vour thoughts riot with the 
thoughts of others—let’s see what vou 
can do with this question: AMONG 
HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS THAT 
YOU ARE NOW TAKING (OR HAVE 
TAKEN), WHICH TWO SUBJECTS 
DO YOU BELIEVE WILL BE OF THE 
GREATEST ALL-AROUND VALUE TO 
YOL AFTER YO LEAVE HIGH 
SCHOOL? AND WHY? English—com- 
position, literature. or speech? Social 
studies — civics, history, economics? 
Commercial courses — typing, short- 
hand? Shop work? Mechanical draw- 
ing? Art? Music? Other subjects? 

Send your letters, signed with your 
name and schoo! address to Gay Head. 
too. Here’s the address again: 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Only those letters mailed before Oc- 
tober 10 can be considered for publi- 
cation in the first “Jam Session” of 
this school year.—Gay Head. 

WATCH FOR “BOY DATES GIRL” 
OR “JAM SESSION” IN EVERY ISSUE, 
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para) 


rn Someone buzzed her on the ’phone 
ag was shunned by 


“Get energy...don’t be alone! 
all the crowd, 


“Droopy...stoopy’’... 
they all vowed! 





NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT, old pal, Plenty sparkle 
Will turn you into a new gal!” She's got now, 
é > 
prs Pretty, witty 
Lou’s a wow! 





p roduct. n Perea! 
SHE 





¥ BAKED BY NABISCO e NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Volucble wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheot i 
America's economy ond society and in the family diet are available. Write to National Biscuit Compomp 
Niogoro Falls, New York, Dept. S-951. 
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Wi4\4'\4Tops, don't miss. '/MGood. 
Ai“ Fair Save your money. 


WAY iATHE WHISTLE AT EATON 
FALLS. (Columbia. Produced by Louis 
de Rochemont. Directed by Robert 
Siodmak.) 


OUR EDITORS have chosen Louis 

de Rochemont’s The Whistle at 
Eaton Falls as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for September. The Whistle at Eaton 
Falls is about labor-management prob- 
lems in a small town. Although the sit 
uation in the film is fictitious, a com- 
parable situation might easily arise in 
hundreds of small communities in our 
country. 

Eaton Falls is a 
smal] New England 


2 
town The 
“whistle” regulates = 

am 

S 


LNON IAL 40 A140 


Mex 


the working day of vie of the’ 
the employees ofa ¢& Month 
plastics factory 


; OVTE OF THE Mo\ THEA 
that provides work 


for the majority of the citizens of the 


town. To the townspeople the whistle 


is symbolic of full employment and 


security, both of which are threatened 


as the film opens. 

The well-meaning president of the 
plastics factory (Donald McKee) faces 
a crisis in his business. His sales have 
dropped drasticaily because he cannot 
meet his competitors’ prices; he be- 
lieves he must either close up shop 
or install new machines that will en- 
able him to produce more efficiently, 
while employing only half as many 
workers. 

The president consults with Brad 
Adams (Lloyd Bridges) who is head 
of the local union. Brad appreciates the 
boss’s problem, but he cannot commit 
himself to the firing of half the workers. 
The president points out that it is bet- 
ter that half of the men in town should 
have work than none; and that if busi 
ness improves, he may be able to ex- 
pand his plant and hire back all the 
workers. But Brad fears that in the 
meantime, with jobs in great demand, 
management might be tempted to start 
cutting salaries. 

With the situation at a deadlock, the 
president is killed in a plane crash. The 
president’s wife (Dorothy Gish) 
sumes ownership of the plant. Resisting 
her lawyer’s pressures to sell the busi- 
ness to an outsider who, she feels, 
might not have the best interests of 
the town at heart, she startles every 
one by appointing Brad Adams the 


as- 





new preside nt Brad has 
respect of all the workers, she 
ele ct the 


Anow ing 
feels he 
may be able t compromise 
that will Save the 

Brad moves into the president’s chai 
immediately faces the diler 


business 


where he 
ma that confronted his employer 
difficulties and heartbreaks 
Brad and ultimately split the town into 
hostile camps make a gripping 
that should be of interest to all 
Americans 

Naturally, it isn’t possible to c 
in one film every aspect of the man 
agement versus labor question. Nor are 
of controversy between 


that beset 
two 
story 


msider 


all instances 
unions and employers as clear-cut and 
as easy of solution as the one analyzed 
in The Whistle at Eaton Falls. But, on 
the whole, de Rochemont has achieved 
a sane and balanced consideration of 
the problem, and the film makes a per 
suasive plea for a free enterprise sys 
tem based on mutual cooperation and 
respe ct 
Lloyd Brad 


Ss good is a 


Bridges is excellent as 
Adams. Murray Hamilton 
hot-headed union* leader 
on his shoulder. Carleton Carpenter is 
very amusing as a would-be industrial 
designer. Robert Siodmak has directed 
the story with a fine feeling for pace 
and detail. 


with a chip 


MA A-BRIGHT VICTORY. (Univer- 
sal-International. Produced by Robert 
Buckner. Directed by Mark Robson.) 


Based on Baynard Kendrick’s hovel, 
Lights Out, this is a moving story of | 


a blinded war veteran’s struggle to re 


gain a constructive attitude toward life 
Much of the film 
Army's Valley Forge General Hospital 
in Pennsylvania 
Arthur Kennedy 


veteran who progresses gradually from 


was shot at the 


is excellent as the 


1 
suicidal despair to a pride in the new 
skills he finally to a d 


termination to study to become a la\ 


masters and 


yer. Peggy Dow plays a girl who love 


him 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WiAi“ “Tops, don’t miss i“ '“Good 
Ai“ Fair MSave your money 


AAA iACy- 


Drama: “The River 
rano de Bergerac. 44MM Take Care o 
My Little Girl. 4/4 Teresa. Me The 

men. 44Oliver Tw iA i Act 

Hole. “wHSaturdas Hero 

ed Cargo. 4@When Worlds 

“jim Thorpe All-American 

g a Train. @Strictly Dis- 

’ ble MHard, Fast nd Beautiful 
“The Prince Who Was a lief 

Comedy: 44 That oy. AH Dear 
Brat. “Half Angel | 

Musical: wwMShowboat “Hv The | 
Life of Caruso. #H/On the Riviera 

Animated Cartoon: “~“/ Alice in Won- | 
lerland | 
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Esterbrook is first choice with 
those who buy a pen for their 
own use. 
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your favorite numbered point tin- 


, 
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pe nm counter. 
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Parade Day 


Continued from page 26) 


two. Now Mico was the big noise. But 
Joe didn’t mind. Just to be out again 
To see them. Their faces excited with 
seeing him. It was great. It was all 
past. The pain in the knee that he 
couldn't understand; going to hospital 
with fear in his heart—he had seen so 
many people from the street going to 
that hospital, and the next thing yor 
walking behind them and _ the 
n wooden boxes being carried in a 
with the horses in front and 
vokes around their necks and 
r hoofs polished; He had been wait 
ill the time to be carried out in 
wooden box so that when they told 
thev would have to take off his 
kneecap and after that he would be all 
right, he didn’t mind. Anything at all 
that 


{ ] 
fellas any more 


he wouldn't die and not see 


He was as good as new now. Just 
is a bit of a nuisance to have 
in the brace, so that vou 
ouldn’t run very fast, or walk ver 
for that matter. It was funny t 
I k that you would never have a knee 
ther fellas, that your leg would 
never bend in the middle again, but it 
didn’t matter now, with the fellas 
around him. It was worth it all to see 
them. Forget the pain in the white bed 
ind the smell of stuff all around you 
that never went away, so that even the 
scent of the flowers outside seemed to 
be tainted with it. Now, with the sun 
shining out of the blue sky and the 
fellas all around asking questions and 
carzying on, what did it all matter? 
Divil a thing, really 

He walked about a bit to show then 
how the brace worked 

‘See the way it’s stuck into the hee! 
of the boot, fellas,” he pointed out. “It 
comes upta here on your leg and y’strap 
it. See!” He pulled up the leg of his 
trousers to show it to them. 

“jay” and “Jayney” and more color 
tul words issued from them in a splurge 
if admiration and envy. “Jayney, isn’t 
it well for vou, Joe?” Mico said with his 
voice wistful. “None at all of the fellas 
this side of the town has a brace. Have 
veh no knee at all, Joe?” 

‘No,” said Joe proudly. “They cu 
off me knee altogether.” 

‘Jaykers!” they chorused again. 

“Walk about a bit'll we see it 
workin’, Joe,” suggested Mico. 

So Joe took his steps, having to lift 
the brace a little in the air and swing 
it in a circle to get his bad leg ahead 
of the other. They were thrilled with 
this and proceeded to imitate him stif 
fening one leg at the knee and swing 
ing it in a semicircle. The band, whose 
music had faded into the distance, was 


‘ 





forgotten as they went around in a ring 


after Joe 
But Joe suddenly felt very tired, and | Teen-agers welcome 
the sweat which broke out on his fores | 


head was cold, so he stretched his bad | new protein cereal 


lez in front of him and sat on the edge 
of the hot concrete path. They squatted h h l h 
around him and plied him with ques- t at ec Pps you ave 
tions. Was it bad havin’ his knee cut 

off? N it wasn't because the 


voke over vou! kisser ind 





in and » sleep and when you 


wake up » job’s done ind there 
"are After, it’ bit sore. What did 
he get to eat? Was it good stuff or bad 
stuff } good! I ges ind milk and 
every day a sweet after dinner. A what 
after dinner? sweet—v' know, the 
sort stuff | shots have, red _ jelly 
in a sort of saucer plate ind white stuff 
with it that melted in vour mouth. Jay 
imagine that! And apples and oranges 
every day near, and fellas in the ward 
with him that made him presents of 
this and that, sweets and chocolate and 
things. Oh, terrifico! Jay, the | 


thev had to go to h spital 


knees cut off and get a} 2 I . 4 . 
se Sar = KELLOGG'S CORN SOYA 
ls gra steel brace ie 


‘good. He hadn't been | ee a _more body-building 


his it ul Here he was a “¢ . ee protein 
> eae ees than any other well-known 





expecting 


oie nue Me knee hon eweon. | [i eirimanmid sas cereal of any kind! 


n the bod He knew from exp 
' , 1 





this neighborhood w 





You teen-agers of today 

are a hearty crew. 

You're healthier, better 
developed and finer-looking 
than any teen-agers before 

you. That’s because, the govern- 
ment says, you get more protein 
than they did. Yet government au- 
thorities also say you still don’t get 
enough protein at breakfast. Know- 
ing this, Kellogg’s developed a new 
protein cereal, Corn-Soya. 





least they 


questioning hin 


f i Not just to give you vitamins, 
ent minerals and energy values, but be- 
| cause it’s the breakfast food that’s 

band $ rich in protein —what it takes to help 
It was onitch we 7 , you build a fine body. And it’s won- 
Whist, | a ee ee ¥ derfully delicious, too. Kellogg’s 
P Corn-Soya. 


tance 


hev listened 
‘That's it, al] 
Are they 


goi 
ime way?” Yank 





BODY-BUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT IW 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 


“Sure,” said Mic they al do. ess By Percentage of daily protein needs pro- 
1 5” i tft t vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
Don't they, Joe: : gat Kellogg’s Corn-Soya when served with 
‘They always did,” said Joe pictur 4 xt i 4 ounces (44 cup) of milk.* 
. } . } } : | H Average Girl (13 to 15 years) 11.68 
ing to himself hearing the band at Average Boy (13 to 15 years) 11.00 
Average Girl (16 to 20 years) 12.33 
Average Boy (16 to 20 years) 9.35 
*Recommended dietar re 
1948). National Resea oun 


home when he might be sitting down 


t 
to his tea, maybe, stuffing bread and Silverware with your own initial 


f ; Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
Continued on page 39) complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 


ised 
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a> 
~~ 
a 


‘ 


A\ ie hy 


‘Tenshun! 


top sergeant, 


alter 


is squad a rough time 
announced th rrientation 
was going to give an educational talk 
Keats. As the men gave 
the sergeant snarled, “Of course, 
ignorant 


the lr 


officer 


} 


on 


lon a sigh of 
| relief 
| I don’t suppose 
guys know what a keat is.” 


any of you 


Not Too Young at All 


Just before World War IJ, a manu- 
| facturing concern in New Jersey sent 
a machine to Japan. Very shortly after 
the arrival of thethachine, the com 
pany received a cablegram which read 
“Machine does not work. Send a man 
The company sent a man to 
Before he had had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the machine, the 
company received a second cablegram, 
Send older man.” The 
company’s reply was, “Better use him 
He invented the machine.” 


| to. fix.” 
| Japan 


“Man too young 


No Go 
Why do you the radio and TV 


replace the 


say 
evel newspaperr 


Ever try swatting a fly with a 
Clas 
No Kidding 


North 
Bob 


Korean 
He pe 


How can you tell a 
a South Korean?” 
asked a battle-grimed G. I. 
“That’s easy,” said the 


to the 


soldier so 


front, and turn 


i + aa) 
Just g 


back.” 


ber ly 
your 


Father Knows Best 

As pretty a little blonde girl as had 
ever made school boys upset their bi- 
cycles while turning to look, Ruthie 
Rixford had now reached the age when 
romance was running rife, and when 
a certain handsome soldier boy in Ko- 
rea could hardly wait to get home and 
escort her to the altar 

Ruthie’s father was getting a little 
tired of hearing about the soldier boy 
and how handsome was and how 
much he adored Ruthie who was for- 
ever reading letters from him and sigh- 
ing and looking starry-eyed as all get 
out. 

Tonight, in the living room, Ruthie 
was reading a letter. She said: “Listen, 
Mother. “Before I go to sleep to dream 
of vou, dearest blue eyes, I blow a kiss 
to the moon, and with the hope that it 
will be reflected into your window to 
night, and be wafted, on beams of sil 
very light, upon your sweet lips. . .”” 

“Aw, for gosh sake!” blurted Mr. 
Rixford, whacking the bow] of his pipe 
on the ash tray. “Of all the woozy.. .” 

“Here’s your letter, Mother,” said 
Ruthie, and tossed it to her Mom. “How 
romantic your World War One soldier 
boy was!” And she looked at her father. 

“Aw, for gosh sake!” blurted Mr. 
Rixford, his face very, very red 

‘ stian Setenes 


he 


Moniter 


Private Eye 

A young girl walked up to a house 
wife and began asking a series of ques 
tions about the smaller children in the 
he ane 

“Do they kick, scratch, yell, or bite?” 
“No,” answered the housewife. 
“Do they insist on staying up late?” 
“No,” answered the housewife, then 
idded, “Why are 
so closely? Are you taking a census?” 

“No,” the girl replied. “I have you 
list as prospective baby-sit- 


u questioning me 


on my 
ting client.” 
Lincoln U. Clarten 


tian Science Monitor 






































Parade Day 


(Continued from page 3/) 


jam into his mouth, and h 
low off 
berating him and saving 
time enough you'll be 
old band Eat 

Drink tea slow! ) 
with a bad stomach like 
so you will!” But he wouldn't have the 
patience to finish anything. He'd be out 
the door and flying down the street, 
twisting around the corner, chewing 
the last bit, and out of the other houses 
the other kids would be coming, stuffing 
their mouths, roaring through it. “Hi, 
Joe, wait for Joe, wait for me!” 
But Joe couldn't wait. He was very 
fleet and he'd always be the first there 
to join the band or watch a dogfight 


' 


? 
the scalding te 


your 
your 
your 


me, 


or a man fight or two cats fighting. 

4 restlessness came over the boys as 
the strains of the band became louder 
and louder. Joe could. feel it and he 
could feel his own heart thumping 
They all rose to their feet and instinc- 
tively turned their heads toward the 
end of the street where at any moment 
the band would appear. Then Snitch 
started running without a word. You 
couldn’t blame Snitch in a way. He 
was so small that he had to have a good 
head start of the others if he wanted 
to end up anywhere near them 

Hi, Snitch!” Mico yelled, but Snitch 
just dug his chin deeper into his neck 
and ran on. 

“After'm, fellas!” 
taking the lead 

The and 
after Padneen. All Mico 

“Hey, what about Joe?” Mico velled. 

They paid not the least attention 

Mico looked at Joe 

“Come on, Joe, run!” he said 

“All right Mico,” said Joe, lifting his 
braced leg and swinging it in a semi 
circle. He hopped a few steps at a fast 
pace Mico, ahead ol 
running sideways, looking back at him. 
Joe halted. He felt his heart thumping 
and he knew his face was paler 

“Run, Joe Mico 
urge ntly, sensing the imminent appear 

of the band 


roared Padneen, 


others whooped chased 


except 


him half turned, 


run!” said more 


said Joe 
‘ps at a fast pact 


Mico enc urage 1 


Startins 


“I can’t run.” 

“You can, a course,” said Mic 

moving awav, turning his head 

how close the band might be 

n, Joe uu can do it, so you can!” 

Joe just stood there in the center 
the road and shook his head 


“( ome 


for gosh sake,” 
He looked to- 


street. The head 


“Ah 
said Mico 
ward the end 
of the 
pearing aro nd the corns 
look "Are v ¢ 


i 
1 1 
and then he 


Joe 


, 
impatiently 


come on, 


of the 
band parade was already 
‘r. Mico 
min’, Joe?” he 


ap 
gave 
Joe i last ) 
1 > 1 
asked, urned his 
away finally.and bolted d 


Mic y's 


smaller, 


head 
vn the street 


back became smaller and 
as Joe watched. He 
nouth of the t 


the bodies of the children 


saw the 


street being filled with 


and the sun 
reflecting blindingly from the p¢ 

instruments. He saw the tall figure of 
Mico pressing and pushing until] he 
had reached the head of the procession, 


OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 


Top grain football leather, double lined. 
Official size, shope and weight. 


SAFETY HELMETS « One-piece molded 


construction, six-piece web shock absorber. 


You can't go wrong with MacGregor Gold- 
smith footba!l equipment. It's tops for safety 
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where he swung an imaginary baton. 
The noise and the hoots and the 
cheers and the singing passed by and 
left only the echo behind them 
Joe stood there a little longer 
then he sat painfully on the pach. He 
was alone. He couldn't check the hot 
ness behind his eves, the empty feeling 
in his body. He pressed 
his almost transparent hands 


and 


wasted the 


palms of 
into the sun-heated pavement and he 

Very deep inside 
eyes tight shut, 
Jesus Christ, don’t let 
Please don’t let 


pr ived desperately 
} 


nis he 


with 
prayed: “Please, 


: 
himself 


them call me Hoppity 
them call me Hoppity.” 


are, boys... 


SAFETY SHOULDER PADS © Corrugated 
fibre protection over chest, shoulders and back, 
Pad and shoulder caps lined with 100% Kapok, 


tes, 
“, 


. .. perfection in play. See your dealer now. 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc. 
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ow Freshmen can look like Seniors 


(ond Seniors can look like a million !) 


If you want to be hep— if 


you want to dress like The 
fen Who Know 


follow the Seniors to ARROW! Insist 
on Arrow shirts, ties, sports shirts, underwear 


Yes, even 
Arrow handkerchiefs! 


Arrow Par—white broadcloth with s 


w des re 


oft 
d collar. Regular or French 
cuffs. Par (like ALL Arr 
“Sanforized”-labeled 


Arrow Gordon Dover—top choice of 
college men, the white button-down ox 
ford is (ike ALL Arrow shirts) tailored 

combed cotton for 


yw shirts) i 
can't shrink out long wear, has 
anchored 


é ro-Stay buttons 





America’s Favorite sports shirt—the Scads of Plaids--of which this hand 


famous Arrow Gabanaro! Of rich, some number is merely 


rugged rayon gabardine...WASHABLEI 


in 12 colors. Comes in exact 


Arrow Underwear—is tops with the 
lads who love their comfort! 
ton “T shirt is 


1 sample 
Colortast, WASHABLE, with the 


neck ARAFOLD Collar construction 
zes and sleeve lengths, feat s th 


new ARAFOLD Collar! 


The cot- 

“campus uniform” 
which everywhere. Arrow shorts—no center 
features a huilt-in space ... looks real seam to chafe. Here’s the “Sprinter,” 
neat with a tie! 


all-elastic waistband with Grippers 


new 


A WORD about the ARAFOLD Collar: this 


“ARROW SHIRTS 
sports shirt collar that looks perfect with a tie gives a a AL 
»»> 


you solid comfort all the time. No more bulging, wrin- 


k x “bunching up 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc 


en 





Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Japan—Enemy Into Ally 


(p. 10) 

Digest of the Article 

Six years after the end of the war 
with Japan the United States has drafted 
a peace treaty which is being submitted 
to the nations which were at war with 
Japan. To prevent Russian opposition 
from delaying acceptance of the treaty, 
it will go into effect when signed by a 
majority of the 14 nations who were at 
war in the Pacific. Japan itself will de- 
cide within three vears whether to sign 
with the Chinese Communists or Chi- 
nese Nationalists. 

It is a peace of reconciliation rather 
than a punitive peace, for Japan is al- 
most entirely relieved of a reparations 
burden. Occupation troops will be with- 
drawn quickly, but the United States 
will retain military bases by special 
agreement. Japan will be permitted to 
rearm but promises cooperation with 
the decisions of the United Nations. 
Japan loses all of its territories gained 
by conquest during the past 50 years. 
Disposition of Formosa is left to the 
U. N.; Okinawa and some other islands 
are being placed under a U. N. trustee- 
ship with the United States as adminis- 
trator. 

British desires for economic restric- 
tions on Japan have been overcome by 
the argument that it might result in an- 
other post-World War I Germany. 
Philippine insistence upon heavy repa- 
rations has not been accepted because 
the U. S. would, in effect, be paying 
the cost of such reparations. Australian 
and New Zealand fear of a rearmed 
Japan has been calmed by a mutual de- 
fense pact with the U: S., similar to the 
North Atlantic Alliance. 

The U. S. hopes by this treaty to 
bring Japan into the camp of demo- 
cratic nations as a bulwark against the 
* spread of communism in eastern Asia. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help pupils understand the rea- 
sons for the long delay in the peace 
treaty with Japan and the reasons for 
the “peace of reconciliation” approach, 
rather than a “punitive >eace.” 


Materials 


World: map or map of Japan and 
eastern Asia. 


Assignment 

1. Show how an understanding of 
the following terms is essential to un- 
derstanding the relations between Japan 
and the victorious nations in the Pacific: 





features. 


References. 





How to Use the Teaching Aids 
1. Each week “Teaching Aids for Senior Scholastic” will offer help to 
teachers who use the magazine in classroom work. 
2. Digests of the major articles will give you a quick and accurate insight 
into the contents of the magazine. Frequently, there will be digests of other 


3. There will be one and sometimes two complete lesson plans for teachers 
who, plan to devote a full period to a single article in the issue. Lesson plans 
will usually include, in addition to the digest of the article, an Aim, Motiva- 
tion, Assignment, Pivotal Questions, Application or Summary, Activities, and 


4. Where a complete lesson plan is not offered, suggestions will be made 
for Discussion Questions or Activities. 

5. The quiz page, “What Do You Know?” in the student edition, is based 
on articles and features in the magazine. It consists of objective test ques- 
tions in various forms (e.g., multiple choice, matching, map interpretation, 
reading charts and graphs, cause and effect, completion, etc.). Some or all 
of the questions may be assigned for homework or completed in class. 

6. No teacher can hope to use all of the suggestions in Teaching Aids. 
We hope that busy teachers will find them helpful in the preparation which 
is essential to effective classroom work. 








(a) “punitive peace”; (b) “peace of 
reconciliation”; (c) reparations; (d) 
economic restrictions; (e) trusteeship. 

2. Indicate the major provisions of 
the proposed peace treaty with Japan 
under the following headings: Terri- 
tory, Security, Reparations, Economy. 

3. Explain the objections of each of 
the following nations or groups of na- 
tions to the proposed treaty and in each 
instance state the position of the United 
States: (a) Great Britain; (b) Philip- 
pine Islands; (c) Australia and New 
Zealand; (d) Russia; (e) Communist 
China. 


Motivation 

What difference does it make to you 
whether we conclude a peace based on 
the idea of punishing Japan or a peace 
based upon the idea of holding out the 
hand of friendship to Japan? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Imagine that you are Ambassador 
Dulles. What arguments would you use 
to defend the “peace of reconciliation” 
with Japan? 

2. As the Philippine representative 
to the San Francisco conference, how 
would you answer Ambassador Dulles? 

3. How has the United States at- 
tempted to convince England of the 
danger of imposing economic restric- 
tions on Japan? 

4. Based on your knowledge of world 
history since the opening of Japan in 
the mid-19th century, do you think 
Japan can be trusted as an ally of the 
United States? Defend your answer. 

5. What role is Russia playing in the 
treaty negotiations with Japan? 


Application 

If the proposed treaty is accepted 
substantially as drawn by Ambassador 
Dulles, will it bring the world closer to 
peace or war? Justify your conclusion. 


Activities 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in class or a town-meeting in the audi- 
torium on the question: “Should the 
Senate ratify the proposed treaty of 
peace with Japan?” 

2. Poli the school and/or the com- 
munity on this question (or a relevant 
one formulated by the class): “Should 
a treaty punish Japan for ‘Pearl Harbor’ 
or try to build friendship with Japan?” 


References 

“The Pacific Pact: Looking Forward 
or Backward,” by Ben C. Limb, Foreign 
Affairs, July, 1951, p. 539. 

“A Future for Japan,” by T. M. Na- 
kano, Current History, May, 1951, p. 
979 
“Can Japan Pay Her Own Way?” 
Fortune, May, 1951, p. 72. 

“Japan at Her New Time of Deci- 
sion,” by L. Parrott, New York Times 


Magazine, April 15, 1951, p. 9. 


New Line on the Economic 
Front (p. 15) 
Digest of the Article 
Ways of meeting inflation include in- 
creased taxation to cut into consumers’ 
purchasing power, expanded production 
to avoid shortages, and direct controls 
on prices, wages, rents, and credit. Our 
Government is trying all of these—but 
in ways which have caused controversy. 
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A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help 


nique 


the 
Government 


students understand 
by which the 
top inflation, and to stimu 
in awareness of the importance of 


ht against inflation 


Assignment 
1. Discuss briefly three ways of 
2.7 
Defense 

prices b) wages (c) 


credit? 


om 
ba inflation 

vhat extent does the present 
Act regulate: (a) 
rents (d) 


Production 


present law is opposed by 


Truman and defended by 


rmers and businessmen. In a 


irallel columns) give the argu 


ments for and against the law 


Motivation 


Study the 
h of the cartoons best expresses 


cartoons on pages 15 and 
t of view on the present con- 
ver inflation controls? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Most economists agree that heavier 
ncocomes i necessary as one 
stopping inflation. 
Congressmen reluctant 


rates of in- 


taxation of 
important way of 
Why a 


eemany 


) Pass laws increasing the 


come taxesr 


2. Since the passage of the new anti 
inflation law, it is easier to purchase 
iutomobiles and 
credit. If 
would voted for 
such a provision of the law? Why? 

3. We can solve the whole inflation 
problem bv rigidly controlling 
To what 
a proposed solution? 


household goods on 
you had been in Congress 


you have or against 


prices 


and wages extent do you 


agree with such 


Application 


How have you and your family been 
affected by the rising cost of living? 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
week 


announcements of 


Every you will 
find 


published in future issues: We announce 
the articles so that teachers wist 


in this space 
irticles to be 


ing to 
assemble or prepare special materials 


on those subjects will have sufficient 
time in which to do so 

This issue of Senior Scholastic goes 
to press somewhat earlier than an issue 
would normally during the school vear 
We will not, therefore, in view of rap 
idly shifting events on the national and 
international scene, announce articles 
to appear in the September 26 

However, the articles will deal with 
subjects currently in the news that call! 
for thorough and 
graphically—that have meaning and sig- 
nificance for young people preparing to 


and that are 


ssue 


exposition—verbally 


become intelligent voters 
teachable 





Activity 

Have their 
ents or other adults in the community 
on the inflation problem. Appropriate 
questions may be formulated in class 
and “mock” (practice) interviews held. 


students interview par- 


Oil Under Troubled Waters 


(p. 7) 

Digest of the Article 

Since the 1930s, states, particularly 
Texas, Louisiana, and California, have 
waged a legal battle with the Federal 
Government over ownership of the oil- 
rich submerged lands off the shores of 
states bordering the Gulf of Mexico and 
Pacific Ocean. 

Proponents of state ownership argue 
that traditionally every state has rights 
of control over its offshore territories; 
that states leased the land to oil com- 
panies in good faith; that states are 
equipped to deal with conservation and 
related problems. 

Opponents of state ownership hold 
that the land within the three-mile limit 
is recognized by nations as subject to 
control by the nation bordering it; that 
the question of Federal control of in- 
land waterways and resources is not at 
issue; that state largely 
concerned with protecting prices rather 
than national needs 


controls are 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which of the arguments in favor 
of state ownership of offshore lands co 
you regard as most effective? Why? 

2. How would you answer this argu- 
ment if you were defending the rights 
of the Federal Government? 

3. What is your reaction to the 
opinion of some oil producers that they 
business with state 


would rather do 


governments? 


Meet Captain John Eisenhower 
(p. 6) 


The cheating scandal at the U. S. 
Military Academy has aroused consid 
erable comment both in Congress and 
throughout the rest of the country. The 
issues involved are complex and many- 
sided and go directly to the core of 
moral values. After students have read 
the interview with Captain Eisenhower, 
they should be asked to read also the 
report on “Ethics” in “It Happened This 
Summer” (p. 22). The whole subject 
of the honor system in use at the Mili- 
tary Academy should then be discussed 
with relation to morals in public life 


and in one’s private life 


Discussion Questions 

1. To what extent do you think em- 
phasis on football at West Point is re- 
sponsible for the fact that some 90 
cadets cheated on examinations? 

2. Do you think that the honor sys- 
tem should require cadets to inform on 
each other by reporting infractions that 
come to their attention? 

Activity 

Have a committee of students report 

on honor systems employed in various 


universities throughout the country and 
point out differences among them. 


TOOLS for TEACHERS 


Japan—Enemy Into Ally 


Japan—PAMPHLET: Japan's Econ- 
onmy Under Occupation, Reports, Vol. 
24, No. 18, 1949, Foreign Policy Assn., 


22 East 38th St., New York 16, 25¢. 

ARTICLES: “What Trends Will 
Emerge in Post-MacArthur Japan?,” 
U. N. World, May, 1951. “Report from 
Asia,” Christian Century, June 13, 1951. 
“Second Chance in Asia,” Commonweal, 
June 29, 1951. 

FILM: Island Nation (Japan), 20 
sale or rent, United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

Pacific Pact — ARTICLES: “Pacific 
Pact: Looking Forward or Backward?,” 
Foreign Affairs, July, 1951. “Price of 
Peace in the Pacific,” U. N. World, 
April, 1951. “Should U. S. Sponsor a 
Pacific Pact?,” Scholastic, March 28, 
1951. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 23) 

I. Japanese Peace Treaty: a-1; b-4; c-3; 
d-3; e-1; £-4; g-3; hel; i-1. 

II. Map Work: 1-southwest; 2-Hokkaido; 
3-about 630 miles; 4-Sea of Japan; 5-north. 

III. Oil Under Troubled Waters: 1-S; 
2-F; 3-S; 4-S 

IV. Inflation Controls 
4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-1 


min., 


1-NC; 2-T; 3-T; 





How a Teacher Obtains 
100% Subscriptions to Senior Scholastic 


j HAVE been using Senior Scholastic 
- Im my classes tor the past twelve 
vears and have always had 100% of 
the class subscribe. This does not mean 
that I am a super-salesman 

I have let Senior Scholastic sell itself 

What does this mean? 

First: I always place my order for 
the new term sufficiently far in advance 
so that I have enough copies of the 
first issue on hand to give one to e ach 
of my students. I know that I can 
change my order if I have over-esti 
mated the size of my classes 

Second: As soon as the class is set 
tled, I give each student a copy of 
the magazine. I — that we hope 
to use Senior Scholastic regularly and 
that about one-fifth of the term’s work 
will be devoted to current affairs. I 
tell the class that we will not talk about 
subscribing to the magazine until each 
student has had a chance to use it 

Third: I give mv students about ten 
minutes in which to skim the maga 
zine. In walking about the classroom, I 
encourage students who are inclined to 
linger over one feature to look over all 
the pages 

After the students have had the op- 
portunity of skimming the magazine, I 
ask the class: “Which of the features 
in Senior Scholastic did you find most 
interesting?” Answers have ranged from 
Boy dates Girl” to the article on na 
tional affairs. Through follow-up ques 


tions, such as “Which of the articles 


discusses an international problem?” 
we analvze the contents of the issue 
and find that there is (a) an article on 
an article on inter- 


treating 


national affairs, (b 
national affairs, (c) a 
the week’s news, including United Na 
tions news, (d) a pro and con discussion 
of a controversial question, (e) a quiz 
on the contents of the magazine, (f 
vaplous general teatures 

As each feature is mentioned, 
turn to it in the magazine. We note the 
maps, graphs, cartoons, drawings, and 
photographs which enliven and make 
more meaningful the material in Senior 
Scholastic. 

I suggest to the class that their par- 
ents and older brothers and sisters will 
want to read the magazine, but that 
each issue should be saved as a refer- 
ence for the entire semester since we 
shall have occasion to refer back to 
some issues. 

Fourth: | give students a brief writ 
ten assignment one of the major 
articles or the pro and con feature. In 
addition, they are required to read the 
summary of recent news developments 
(“Understanding the News”). Other 
reading is optional. I find the “Teach- 
ing Aids” helpful in preparing the 
assignment 

Fifth: Wherever possible I integrate 
material which has appeared in Senior 
Scholastic with the material in the 
syllabus. The linking of the past and 
present is, of course. always desirable 


section 


we 


on 


in effective teaching of social studies. 

Sixth: When students receive the 
second issue, they are again given an 
opportunity (briefer this time) of skim- 
ming the contents. Then they copy the 
assignment which is prepared in ad- 
vance. (Later, they participate in de- 
ciding on the out-of-class work to be 
done with the issue.) 

At the close of the discussion, I re- 
mind students that they have had the 
opportunity of getting to know Senior 
Scholastic and that, by subscription, 
each copy of the magazine costs less 
than a newspaper. This last point 
should be emphasized. I explain that 
no one is obligated to subscribe; that 
if anyone cannot afford to subscribe I 
shall permit him to borrow my desk 
copy. I mention that the cost of about 
4¢ per copy is actually even lower than 
that small amount, becanse each sub 
scriber receives without additional cost 
i valuable reference handbook 

I suggest the advisability of bring 
ing the full amount the next day, if 
possible. I have found that most of 
my students pay in full on the very 
first day of collections. 

Seventh: We continue to use Senior 
Scholastic regularly during the semes 
ter. Frequently, we use the material in 
expanding upon out-of-date textbook 
materials. The students are encouraged 
to read daily newspapers and to listen 
to radio and television reporting of 
the news 





Teachers of Social Studies 


Teachers of English 


Literary Cavalcade, monthly magazine for high 
school English classes, is a golden treasury of 
contemporary literature. It brings to the class- 
room the best in current reading selected from 
the work of outstanding writers. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC alone 


...65¢ per student per semester 


$1.30 per student per school year 


LITERARY CAVALCADE alone 
...50¢ per student per semester 


$1.00 per student per school year 


Save Money by Ordering 
Senior Scholastic 

and Literary Cavalcade 
In Combination 


BOTH for 85c 


per student per semester; $1.70 
per school year. The enclosed 
order card lists the special com- 
bination offer. 





QUICK OUIZ 
for TEACHERS about 
‘Teen Age Book Club 


\-B 


ANSWER: The T-A-B Club is a plan by which young 
people of school age can buy for 25¢ or 35¢ each a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. There are two divi- 
sions of T-A-B. The Junior Division is for students of 
upper elementary and Junior High grades. The Senior 


Division is for Senior High students. 


ANSWER: Members are not re- 


quired to buy every month. They 


t MUCH work 


ANSWER: Running a T-A-B Club 
need be no work, for the teacher. 
Students themselves run most T-A-B 


may buy as many or as few of the 
books offered each month as they 
wish. In addition to the privlege of 
choosing from a list of worthwhile 
books, especially selected for their 


Clubs, who literary merit and their appeal to 
makes out and sends in orders for young people, members also get 
the books. All necessary materials, their choice of a FREE DIVIDEND 
including T-A-B BOOK for every four books pur- 
membership records, order blanks, chased. 

postpaid envelopes and instruction 

sheet contaiuing complete details 


electing a secretary 


monthly news, 


are supplied free. 


Clip and mail coupon for 
free T-A-B Club materials 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. Typical of books 
Please send me free and without obligation: offered cach menth 


Junior T-A-B Club materials [] | to T-A-B Club 
(For Junior High and Upper tlementary students) 
ig ipper tle ry saad 


= 


————E 


Senior T-A-B Club moterials [] 
(for Senior High students) 

















